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CAUSES OF FAILURE IN TEACHING. 
PROF. I. L. STONE. 


Before embarking in a new enterprise, the wise man studies 
carefully the probabilities of success in it, and his solicitude as to 
his suecess is measured by the importance of the enterprise. So 
one anticipating the work of teaching should consider well what 
it is, what is essential in order to succeed in it, and should seek 
to determine whether he possesses the requisite qualifications, 
and is, in all respects, adapted to the work. It is far better for 
all concerned that he let it alone than that he take hold of it and 
fail. 

Perhaps there is no other occupation in which there is so large 
a percentage of failure as in teaching; certainly there is none in 
which the failures are so disastrous to the general welfare. Fail- 
ures in teaching may be conspicuous, but they are by no means 
always so; and hence their number is far greater than may be 
supposed. Often, too, success is pronounced according to a false 
standard. In order to determine whether a teacher is truly suc- 
cessful in his work, it is necessary to have an adequate concep- 
tion of what true teaching really is. Many teachers are account- 
ed. successful merely because they have the happy faculty of 
keeping up fair appearances, and not because they accomplish 
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the grand aim of true teaching. It is sadly true tliat the real 
nature of the teacher’s work is not appreciated: by community 
generally, too often not appreciated by the teacher himself. 
There is nothing which one may attempt that is at once so deli- 
cate and so momentous as to teach the young. 1 know this state- 
ment is trite—you have heard it over and over again — but, after 
all, how many realize it? And it is because it is so faintly real- 
ized, especially by the people at large, that the teacher’s profes- 
sion is where it is, and we have so many worthless schools. 

It is the teacher’s special function to develop mind and form 
character. He who devotes himself to teaching devotes himself 
especially to this work — the development of mind, the formation 
of character —and in all the domain of labor there is no work 
higher than this; none which demands a higher order of ability, 
rarer gifts of head and heart. This being so, what other occupa- 
tion in the land is left to those who have so little fitness for it? 
Men are exceedingly careful whom they employ in their manu- 
factories, their stores, and their agencies, and their first question 
is not of price, but of fitness; but in the schools there is far less 
anxiety as to fitness, and the first consideration, too often, is the 
price. Now, as a rule, in this world of mammon, talent goes 
where it is paid for, and as a consequence the schools are left to 


be supplied with those who have n't wit enough to labor in the 
Pl 


fields where labor is better rewarded. 

Perhaps this phase of the matter, by its implication, is not flat- 
tering to our pride as a company of teachers; but I can not help 
it, and to ignore a disagreeable fact does not remove it. Suppose 
1 should inquire how many of you here to-day have entered upon 
the work of teaching as a life-work—as a man enters the profes- 
sion of law, or of medicine, or begins his career as a merchant. 
A very small proportion of the teachers of the land have entered 
upon their work with a purpose of devoting themselves to it for 
life, and the simple reason is it does not pay in dollars and cents. 
And here we have the secret of the miserable work in many of 
our schools. The nature of the work is not appreciated; the 
requisite qualifications are not demanded; and hence the schools 
are largely filled with those who have no proper business in them. 
Of course, the only remedy for this evil is in the development of 
a right public sentiment, and for this it is our duty to labor. 
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Every community ought to feel that its first duty, and its chief 
business, is the education of its youth. Were this recognized, 
the highest honors and the richest rewards would be found in this 


work. 
Now, the case being as it is, the schools being open to almost 
anyone who may choose to enter them, the practical questions to 


be considered by him who proposes to himself to teach are not, 
Can I get a certificate? Can I “manage” a district school for » 
term or two, while I am waiting for other business? Shall I get 
out of the school without being turned out? But they are, Am | 
fitted for the work? Shall I love it, and rejoice in it? Can | 
devote myself to it as my life-work? Are my scholarly attain- 
ments and my natural endowments such as to justify me in 
assuming to become both the model and the moulder of a multi- 
tude of young, eager, plastic minds? 

If these latter questions can not be answered affirmatively, do 
not venture into the work. Quacks in teaching should be held 
in the same esteem as quacks in medicine; and one who is unfit- 
ted for the service has no more right to offer himself as a teacher 
of youth than one ignorant of the human system and its diseases 
has to set himself up as a physician. It is painful to know what 
compounds of ignorance, stupidity, and boorishness, sometimes 
get into our schools. I would not reflect upon the officers whose 
duty it is to examine and license teachers. They are as conscious 
of these facts and lament them as sincerely as any of us. But 
they feel obliged to license enough to supply the schools, and, 
doing it, find themselves under the necessity of granting certifi- 
cates to many whe, were there enough good teachers, would not 
receive them. Of course, a teacher deficient in scholarship can 
not succeed in any true sense. 1 have known such teachers to 
succeed in keeping school, but there is a vast difference between 
keeping a school and teaching it. 

The first great cause of failure in our schools, then, as regards 
teachers, is a lack of scholarship. It is lamentable, but it is true, 
that there are teachers in our own State who can not, for the life 
of them, read with tolerable correctness a passage in plain, 
English prose; who know precious little of the geography of 
North America, and absolutely nothing of the motions of the 
earth and the cause of seasons; who can not explain an operation 
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in the fundamental rules of arithmetic, nor tell the difference 
between a common and a decimal fraction; who can not parse 
the word “ rode” in the sentence, John rode to the city, nor dis- 
tinguish a conjunction from an adverb. It is not surprising that 
such teachers fail, but it is surprising that persons with so little 
learning will presume to teach. They presume to teach because 
they have no conception of what the teacher’s work really is and 
no adequate sense of its responsibility. But not only do such as 
these need to be assured that nothing but failure awaits them — 
we all need to remember that, other things being equal, our 
knowledge will be the measure of our suecess. Therefore, every 
ieacher who is seeking for the highest and the best in his work is 
a student, an every-day student, a careful, diligent student; dili- 
gent, because conscious that the fund of learning which he is 
amassing is his capital, and in the end shall be his fortune. And 
he who does not love study for study’s sake, who does not find 
his meat and drink in the fruits of the tree of knowledge, may 
well question whether he is prepared to inspire others with a love 
of study. ? 

The second great cause of failure in our schools is inability to 
govern; and probably young teachers have greater fear from this 
cause than any other. Good order is essential; there can not be 
even apparent success without it, and how to secure it is the 
question of questions. We have received a vast dea] of instruc- 
tion here—line upon line, precept upon precept, treatise upon 
treatise, institute upon institute, here a little and there a little 
school government! school government!—and yet the question 
remains. Well, the fact is, you might just as well instruct a man 
how to be a poet as to instruct him how to govern a school. 
Rulers, like poets, are born, not made. One who does not know 
intuitively how to govern need never hope to learn. Rules and 
regulations amount to nothing; theories have no practical value; 
and even experience, grand teacher that she is, lags behind in 
the matter of discipline. The power to control is a personal 
power, .nanifesting itself very differently in different individuals, 
and always inimitable. 

But while the power to control others is a natural faculty, and 
not an attainment, there are still observations to be made respect- 
ing it which may be helpful. ° 
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1. A teacher, in order to secure the right control of his pupils, 
must be able to command their respect, and without accurate 
scholarship, a fair stock of general information, and a basis of 
sound practical sense, this is impossible. As soon as pupils are 
able to measure their teacher— sound him—so soon they cease 
to respect him as anything more than themselves, and his control 
over them is gone. 

2. The teacher, to govern well, must be calm. Calmness indi- 
cates strength. The weak sapling is shaken by the blast, but the 
lord of the forest stands unmoved against the gale. The unsub- 
stantial waters dash in fury in the tempest, but the grand old 
mountains hold their brows serenely to the storm. The teacher 
who becomes excited before his pupils publishes thereby the fact 
that he is weak. 

3. To control well, the teacher must be firm, and in order to 
be consistently firm, he must be discreet and careful, always 
deciding after due reflection, and always maintaining his right 
decisions. Vacillation indicates unsoundness of judgment or 
lack of will, and is incompatible with strength of character. 

4. In order to govern well, the teacher must be dignified. £ 
don’t mean starched. I mean the simple dignity that comes 
from good breeding and superior worth—the dignity of true 
manhood and womanhood. There is something in the bearing of 
that man or woman who is truly worthy that excites reverence, 
and this bearing can not be assumed. The only way to obtain it 
is to be the character of which it is the index. 

A third great cause of failure in our schools, an underlying, 
fundamental cause, is the lack of a proper appreciation of the 
real nature and responsibility of the work,—a lack of that basis 
of moral character upon which alone the highest success can be 
built. In all departments of labor there is a distinctive animus 
without which no one can be a true workman. In the work of 
teaching, this animus is the desire to culture young minds into 
strength and purity—to develop human souls into the highest 
forms of manhood—to secure not only intellectual power, but 
moral uprightness. Our physical, mental, and moral natures are 
so interdependent that either being neglected the others.can not 
attain to noblest growth. The true teacher recognizes this, and, 
while seeking to strengthen and discipline the intellect, he does 
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not neglect physical and moral training; he does not forget that 
the ultimate design of all instruction should be the development 
of man’s highest nature —the formation of an exalted moral char- 
acter, As he contemplates the youthful minds under his care 
and influence, he perceives how intimately each is related to the 
wondrous universe about him, and he seeks to bring each life 
into harmony therewith, so that in after years it shall not give to | 
nature’s speech a harsh discordance, like the untuned harp to the 
hand that sweeps its strings, but shall be in sweet accord with 
creation’s universal symphonies. In the character of this work 
the true teacher finds his highest inspiration, and in its success 
he hopés for his chief reward. Not disheartened by the hard- 
ships and trials he is called to endure, he remembers that his 
work shall not perish, but in the infinite future shall bear its 
blessed fruits. 

A few months ago I stood beside the famous old cathedral in 
Cologne, perhaps the most stupendous and perfect specimen of 
Gothic architecture in the world. Five hundred and eleven feet 
in length, two hundred and thirty-one in breadth, with its roof 
two hundred and fifty feet from the floor, and its great front 
towers rising — when they shall be completed —five hundred feet 
from the ground below, it stands, wonderful, beautiful, and 
grand, a noble monument of human achievement. This huge 
pile was begun in the year 1246, and is not yet finished, as the 
towers are now but little higher than the roof. I stood beside it 
and saw the workmen laying the new, fresh stone above, carrying 
up these lofty towers, while at the base of the grand old structure 
the huge blocks of stone, laid there more than six hundred years 
ago, were already rotting away. I looked upon it with strange 
emotions, for, remembering that eighteen generations of men had 
come and gone upon the eaith since the building was begun, it 
seemed so like a struggle on the part of man after something that 
should endure— putting his thought, his life, his blood, into a 
pile of rock — seeking. thus to fossilize them for immortality. But 
the rotting, crumbling stone showed how vain the struggle, and 
the question unbidden came to me then: Is there no-work of 
man’s hand that shall endure? And 1] remembered the words of 
Webster: “If you work upon marble, it will perish; if you work 


apon brass, time will effaee it; if you rear temples, they will 
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crumble into dust; but if you work upon minds, if you imbue 
them with principles, with the just fear of God and our fellow- 
men, you engrave upon those tablets something that shall bright- 
en through all eternity.” And so, my dear fellow-teachers, here 
to-day, do not forget the dignity and the glory of your proper 
work —artist-work upon human souls. ‘The sculptor may fashion 
a piece of marble that shall show his handiwork for a thousand 
years, but it shall ultimately perish: you, faithful teacher, may 
fashion a human soul into forms of life and beauty, and by and 
by, when the trump of God shall awake your sleeping dust, you 
shall greet it again in the land of the hereafter, forevermore to be 
a witness to the grandeur of your work and a star in the crown 
of your rejoicing. 


Three Rivers, Michigan. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT GRAMMAR. 
PROF. ALBERT SAYLER. 

The choosing of text-books on grammar, for introduction inte 
our schools, has become a inatter of deep and serious interest. 
It has also become a difficult matter for a school to obtain the 
best text-book for its requirements, in consequence of the. great 
number of works— many of which possess but little merit — now 


offered to the public in terms of highest praise. 


In the preface of the latest (i867) edition of Bingham’s Gram- 
hh 


mar, is found the following statement: *‘ More than five hundred 
works on English Grammar have been published in this country.” 
It can fortunately be said, however, that the rest of the quoted 
sentence is, “ the great majority of which have never found their 
way beyond the publisher’s shelves.” 

Now it is very probable that there are no fewer than fifty grai- 
mars in use in the United States. Perhaps this is rather a low 
estimate, for L can point out localities myself, in each of which 
there are fifteen or twenty grammatical text-books in use, and by 
the aid of circulars, catalogues, cte., many more. Each of these 
numerous works has its special enthusiastic advecates and adver- 
tisers. Superiority is the dogmatically declared attribute of each 
—in fact, as much is claimed for each as the best need merit. The 


adjective epithets of our language, expressions from the Latin, 
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and even French expletives, are exhaustively lavished upon each. 
Hence the impropriety of choosing a text-book merely from the 
puffs that may be circulated by the publisher. But the question 
arises, “* How make the best selection when each book is claimed 
to be the best?” Or, “when doctors differ, fools are free to 
choose,” might be argued for either an indifferent selection or 
indifference in selecting. I5ut as school officers are presumed to 
be at, least equal to, if not superior in various capacities, to the 
mediocrity (this is certainly the case at school-mectings), it is 
unreasonable to claim for them exemption from criticism in their 
selection of text-books. 

Many school boards leave the selection of text-books to their 
teachers; but the same rule holds good in this case as before — 
whoever selects them is greatly responsible. But more especially 
is this true in regard to the selection of grammatical text-books. 

That a school-book is poor (worthless), or exceedingly desira- 
ble, affords as good reason in the first case for rejection as in the 
latter for adoption. Perfection in a school-book can not be 
expected, although Robinson’s Elementary Algebra is considered 
by many highly qualified teachers to be as near an approximation 
to perfection as one can expect to find. But 

** Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 

The gist of the above quotation, as applied to our subject, 
would be equivalent to saying, there never will be an absolutely per- 
Ject grammar. Be it understood, however, that the perfection of 
a grammar is not proportionate to the perfection of the language 
of which that grammar may be a guide or epitomized science; for 
the labors of the grammarian are well performed when they 
truthfully set forth the rules, laws, and constructions of a lan- 
guage, no matter how imperfect that language may be. As to 
the compactness, quality, finish, and mechanical execution of a 
book generally, any man not inordinately stupid can be a compe- 
tent judge. These qualities, although they may not be consid- 
ered absolutely indispensable, yet are very desirable. Fortu- 
nately but few of our most popular text-books are deficient in 
these respects. Again, a man possessing but a moderate degree 
of taste and observation can readily discern whether the type 


used ina grammar is of the right kind or quality, whether the 
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divisions, the classification, and general arrangement are attract- 
ive or not. : 

Goold Brown says: “He who makes a new grammar does 
nothing for the advancement of learning, unless his performance 
excel all earlier ones designed for the same purpose; and nothing 
for his own honor, unless such excellence result from the exercise 
of his own ingenuity and taste. A good style naturally com- 
mends itself to every reader— even to him who can not tell why 
it is worthy of preference.” 

As our language is not original in itself, but is, in a great 
measure, derived from foreign tongues, the ephemeral works of 
many of our modern compilers, who, being ignorant to a large 
extent of the Latin and other languages, from which the English 
language is largely derived, are but mere chaff thrust upon the 
public for patronage, to gain a competence in the absence of 
ability or energy to gain a livelihood otherwise. These gram- 
matical impostors compile works confused in plan, frequently of 
too fine and contemptibly poor type, lamentably deficient in phil- 
ological excellence of course, as full of errors as a hay-stack is of 
dust, and as immethodical in arrangement as was Mark Twain’s 
oft-repaired watch in its manner of running. 

In view of the great number of grammatical authors, and the 
limited number of attractive and desirable grammars published, 
it is plain to be seen that to make an excellent grammar requires 
genius of a high order and an eminent degree of linguistic culti- 
vation — at least good taste and sound sense. 

Had it been my lot to pore over the distortedly expressed and 
unattractive pages of some grammars—-and some that are now 
in use —the recollection even of those labors, probably then gad- 
forced, would undoubtedly produce a dull headache and a corpo- 
real smart. 

Since it is so difficult to awaken in the mind of the masses « 
due appreciation of the almost indispensable social and intellect- 


ual necessity for the study of grammar, and that many have stud- 


ied only second or third-class works themselves, receiving bene- 
fits accordingly, and upon which results they naturally base their . 
judgment as to the utility of grammar asa study, one is led to 
exclaim, how important it is that the best grammars only be intro- 
duced into our schools. 

Mackinac, Mich., April, 1874. 
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COMPOSITION —1II. 
MRS. MAY WRIGHT THOMPSON. 


In our first article we suggested the necessity of leading pupils 
to consider the various ways in which any object may be regarded, 
and, through illustrations, we sought to show how this may be 
done. In teaching a child to think and to compose, we need to 
follow quite as closely as in any other department of instruction 
the old motto, “ One thing at a time.” Facility of thought and 
expression will be gained by the child through practice only; and 
to prevent confusion of ideas, he must be-trained in his practice 
to keep carefully separated from each other the four distinct 
modes of thought. 

As the mode of thought best adapted to the development of any 
object, used as a subject, must be partially dependent upon the 
object, it is evident that some skill in judging must be possessed 
by the teacher who would assign “ subjects” for essays. Hence, 
it is the purpose of this article very briefly to develop some prin- 
ciples which may assist teachers in the selection of subjects for 
their pupils. 

Of the four ways in which any object may be regarded, there 
must be one way which properly precedes the others. To deter- 
mine which mode of thought should be practiced first, we have 
only to decide which mode of thought is easiest. 

General laws of mind will suggest both the object of thought 
and the mode of theught, which, to the ordinary child, developed 
under ordinary circumstances, will be most easy. For example, 
the general law, “The concrete must precede the abstract,” sug- 


gests the class of gbjects from which subjects are to be chosen. 


The other law, not less general, * The simple must precede the 
” 


complex,” indicates the modes of thought first to be pursued. 
Still, in assigning objects of thought, with a view to their becom- 
ing the subjects of essays, and in directing the manner in which. 
for this purpose, objects are to be considered, the teacher must 
carefully regard two things, besides these general laws. One 
nust respect: Ist, The characteristic tendencies of the child's 
mind. 2d, The nature of the object to be viewed. A child of 
an observing habit of mind will easily grasp the qualities and 


actions of objects, while one of a reflective type of mind will 
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more readily grasp the conditions and relations of objects. 
Again, regarding objects, we have seen that they present them- 
selves in two aspects—absolute and relative. Which of these 
aspects will by any object be first presented, depends not only 
upon the character of the mind viewing it, but also depends 
largely upon its individual nature. Some objects are conspicu- 
ous in themselves; others become prominent only tlirough their 
relations. A child should be directed to think of an object in 
that way which will most easily lead to a comprehension of it- 
If any object be equally conspicuous in its own existence and in 
its relation to other existences, it should ordinarily be first viewed 
in itself; because, so soon as it is viewed in its relations, other 
objects are introduced to the attention of the child, the tendency 
of which is, at first, to confuse. 

From the general laws above given, and from the above con- 
sideration of the nature of objects and the mental tendencies of 
ordinary childhood, we deduce the following rules for guidance 
in the selection of subjects. Let the teacher assign as subjects 
for essays: 

1. Living rather than inanimate objects; because the quality 
of life possessed by animate objects secures sympathy in and 
attracts attention from the child’s mind. 

2. Of animate objects, as a general thing, animals should be- 
assigned before plants; because the power of voluntary motion 
possessed by them multiplies the manifestations of their qualities- 

3. Of inanimate objects, artificial should be assigned earlier 
than natural; because the number of such objects coming under 
the daily observation of the child is much more numerous; and, 
further, being the work of human hands, to meet human necessi~ 
ties, they have a human interest, which very early appeals to the 
child’s mind. 

With the above laws in mind, and the individual mental hab- 
its of his pupils understood, the work of assigning subjects and 


of giving direction to their mode of treatment, yet remains the- 
work of judgment and discrimination. To say that judgment 
and discrimination are to guide the teacher in this work seems 
indeed a “glittering generality,” but it will, perhaps, emphasize 
this thought. The topics assigned for essays are not to be the 
haphazard suggestions of an idle fancy, nor the continuous repe- 
tition of high-sounding but meaningless themes. 
Franklin, Indiana. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
PROF. ALFRED HENNEQUIN. 


Man owes his superiority to the perfection of his intellect, and 
tte the faculty he has of thinking. Though these are but appa- 
mest powers, they are sufficiently strong to throw his native fee- 
bhemess into the shade. It has frequently been said that if man, 
thee most noble creature that God has put on this earth, were 
metiuced to his mere physical faculties, he would be but a weak 
savi miserable animal. It is mainly owing to the aid of thought 
tizat man embraces the whole of nature, and makes it the slave of 
frees meeds and of his pleasures. He soars above the eagle; he 
emehains lightning; and the being apparently the least endowed 
lxecomes master of the creation. But among the inherent advan- 
tages of our intellectual organization, we must place i in the first 
vamls the faculty of speech— prerogative as precious as that of 
sense. Speech is not only the auxiliary, but the complement of 
mason. Let us imagine a nation of deaf and dumb: if it endeav- 
“7s to give itself a social form, how many obstacles will it -not 
isawe to overcome! Without the power of speech there can exist 
mp traditions, no history, no discussion, no science, no laws, no 
esaety. What, then, if we apply these considerations to written 
speech, its visible form? If speech is the fugitive image of intel- 
leet, writing becomes its permanent symbol; if speech puts us in 
«wmmection with those who are present, writing carries our 
theughts to distant places, and keeps them for ages when we are 
mye more. 

After the power of speech soon came languages, and not long 
aiterwards, grammars. When the means of portraying words had 
tween found, laws were formed to establish and maintain them, if 
nes? permanently, at least for the time being. From this moment 
man was no longer allowed to use one word for another, nor to 
owestruct a phrase arbitrarily, as was done in the days when each 
mvbvidual was absolute master of his words. Grammar did to‘ 
syeech what law had already done to primitive society—if by 


Lase we may understand the power of a ruler, enforcing his wil! 


“pen those surrounding him. Grammar put each word in its 
place and established general order, while it limited individual! 


andependence. 
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The families and the tribes who lived close to one anothes,. 
submitted themselves in common to the same grammatical laws; 
but the mountains, the rivers, the seas, formed barriers betweem 
the different languages, and several grammars formed themsetres. 
on the surface of the globe. Each language had its particwlar: 
genius; but whatever may have been the difference in the foram, 
the basis remained the same, as it held to the nature of huarmam 
mind itself. 

The whole of these laws forms what is called general graxnmasr... 
Let us now cast a rapid glance on the origin of the elements «d 
speech. 

InrerJEcTIONS.— The first words of human speech, during the 
infancy of societies, must have been but mere sounds, or rather 
inarticulate cries, accompanied by gestures and signs proper tm- 
express in a more striking manner the impressions which ream 
received, and which he wished to communicate ‘at once to othess.. 
There is no doubt whatever that, in the beginning, man «sass 
have been exposed to constant dangers, and the first one whe 
saw his fellow creature approaching a lion’s den, where he barn 
self had previously run the risk of losing his life, could only waem 
the threatened one by uttering cries, and by making gestures 
which could be understood as the signs of fear. Thus the words. 
which have received the name of interjections were, it is rational 
enough to believe, the first elements of speech. 

When we feel a strong and sudden emotion, our soul is. tem. 
much moved, too deeply struck to allow us to express our fe##-- 
ings with many words. A cry escapes from our mouths; it is 
thrown from our lips, and pictures with truth the vivacity of the 
sentiment which has caused our surprise, joy, or grief. The- 
interjections (meaning to throw between or in the middle) sm@ast 
have been very short words, as they still are. There are sewesail 
kinds of interjections, as the need of such words must have bee, 
felt to express sudden astonishment, grief, pain, irony, defiames,. 
contempt, to call, to impose silence, ete. 

SussTanTIves or Nouns.— The first steps that man made, after 
having instituted the inarticulate cries which we have called 
interjections, the first steps towards the formation of words, west 
those which gave a name to the objects with which he was thw 
most familiar. Thus the tree, from which he gathered fruits fee 








’ } t pero ited ( ! 1 

i 
rally. tom fier, pheot) ampere ited ry the teacher hits 
There is nothing which ome mi aiteuipe that is at onee so de 
cate and so momentous as to teach the voung. | know this stat 
nent is trite you have heard ttovel and over aval — but, aft 


all, how manv realize it” And it is because it is so faintly rea 
zed, especially by the people at large, that the teacher’s profes 
sion is where it is, and we have so many worthless schools. 

[tis the teacher's special function to develop mind and form 
character. He who devotes himself to teaching devotes himseli 
especially to this work —the development of mind, the formation 
of character —and in all the domain of labor there is no work 
higher than this; none which demands a higher order of ability, 
rarer gifts of head and heart. This being so, what other occupa- 
tion in the land is left to those who have so little fitness for it? 
Men are exceedingly careful whom they employ in their manv- 
factories, their stores, and their agencies, and their first question 


is not of price, but of fitness; but in the schools there is far less 
anxiety as to fitness, and the first consideration, too often, is the 
price. Now, as a rule, in this world of mammon, talent goes 
where it is paid for, and as a consequence the schools are left to 
be supplied with those who have n’t wit enough to labor in the 
fields where labor is better rewarded. 

Perhaps this phase of the matter, by its implication, is not flat- 
tering to our pride as a company of teachers; but I can not help 
it,and to ignore a disagreeable fact does not remove it. Suppose 
1 should inquire how many of you here to-day have entered upon 





the work of teaching as a life-work —as a man enters the profes- 
sion of law, or of medicine, or begins his career as a merchant. 
A very sinall proportion of the teachers of the land have entered 
upon their work with a purpose of devoting themselves to it fo: 
life, and the simple reason is it does not pay in dollars and cents. 
And here we have the secret of the miserable work in many 0 
our schools. The nature of the work is not appreciated; the 
requisite qualifications are not demanded; and hence the schools 
are largely filled with those who have no proper business in them. 
Of course, the only remedy for this evil is in the development 0: 
a right public sentiment, and for this it is our duty to labor. 
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y community ought to feel that its first duty. an 

usiness, is the education of its youth, Were this re Ooty 
the highest honors andthe richest rewards would be found in t 
vork. 

Now, the case being as it is, the schools being open to almos 
nyone who may choose to enter them, the practical questions + 

e considered by him who proposes to himself to teach are not 

Can I get a certificate? Can 1 “manage” a district school for a 
term or two, while I am waiting for other business? Shall I get 
out of the school without being turned out? But they are, Am | 
fitted for the work? Shall I love it, and rejoice in it? Can | 
devote myself to it as my life-work? Are my scholarly attain- 
ments and my natural endowments such as to justify me in 
assuming to become both the model and the moulder of a multi- 
tude of young, eager, plastic minds? 

If these latter questions can not be answered affirmatively, do 
not venture into the work. Quacks in teaching should be held 
in the same esteem as quacks in medicine; and one who is unfit- 
ted for the service has no more right to offer himself as a teacher 
of youth than one ignorant of the human system and its diseases 
has to set himself up as a physician. It is painful to know what 
compounds of ignorance, stupidity, and boorishness, sometimes 
get into our schools. I would not reflect upon the officers whose 
duty it is to examine and license teachers. They are as conscious 
of these facts and lament them as sincerely as any of us. But 
they feel obliged to license enough to supply the schools, and, 
doing it, find themselves under the necessity of granting certifi- 
cates to many whe, were there enough good teachers, would not 
receive them. Of course, a teacher deficient in scholarship can 
not succeed in any true sense. I have known such teachers to 
succeed in keeping school, but there is a vast difference between 
leeping a school and teaching it. 

The first great cause of failure in our schools, then, as regards 
teachers, is a lack of scholarship. It is lamentable, but it is true, 
that there are teachers in our own State who can not, for the lite 
of them, read with tolerable correctness a passage in plain, 
English prose; who know precious little of the geography of 
North America, and absolutely nothing of the motions of the 
earth and the cause of seasons; who can not explain an operation 
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in the fundamental rules of arithmetic, nor tell the difference 
between a common and a decimal fraction; who can not parse 
the word “ rode” in the sentence, John rode to the city, nor dis- 
tinguish a conjunction from an adverb. It is not surprising that 
such teachers fail, but it is surprising that persons with so little 
learning will presume to teach. They presume to teach because 
they have no conception of what the teacher’s work really is and 
no adequate sense of its responsibility. But not only do such as 
these need to be assured that nothing but failure awaits them— 
we all need to remember that, other things being equal, our 
knowledge will be the measure of our success. Therefore, every 
teacher who is seeking for the highest and the best in his work is 
a student, an every-day student, a careful, diligent student; dili- 
gent, because conscious that the fund of learning which he is 
amassing is his capital, and in the end shall be his fortune. And 
he who dees not love study for study’s sake, who does not find 
his meat and drink in the fruits of the tree of knowledge, may 
well question whether he is prepared to inspire others with a love 
of study. 

‘Fhe second great cause of failure in our schools is inability to 
govern; and probably young teachers have greater fear from this 
cause than any other. Good order is essential; there can not be 
even apparent success without it, and how to secure it is the 
question of questions. We have received a vast deal of instruc- 
tion here—line upon line, precept upon precept, treatise upon 
treatise, institute upon institute, here a little and there a little 
school government! school government!—and yet the question 
remains. Well, the fact is, you might just as well instruct a man 
how to be a poet as to instruct him how to govern a school. 
Rulers, like poets, are born, not made. One who does not know 
intuitively how to govern need never hope to learn. Rules and 
regulations amount to nothing; theories have no practical value; 
and even experience, grand teacher that she is, lags behind in 
the matter of discipline. The power to control is a personal 
power, manifesting itself very differently in different individuals, 
and always inimitable. 

But while the power to control others is a natural faculty, an 
not an attainment, there are still observations to be made respect- 
ing it which may be helpful. 
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1. A teacher, in order to secure the right control of his pupils, 
must be able to command their respect, and without accurate 
scholarship, a fair stock of general information, and a basis of 
sound practical sense, this is impossible. As soon as pupils are 
able to measure their teacher— sound him—so soon they cease 
to respect him as anything more than themselves, and his control 
over them is gone. 

2. The teacher, to govern well, must be calm. Calmness indi- 
cates strength. The weak sapling is shaken by the blast, but the 
lord of the forest stands unmoved against the gale. The unsub- 
stantial waters dash in fury in the tempest, but the grand old 
mountains hold their brows serenely to the storm. The teacher 
who becomes excited before his pupils publishes thereby the fact 
that he is weak. 

3. ‘To control well, the teacher must be firm, and in order to 
be consistently firm, he must be discreet and careful, always 
deciding after due reflection, and always maintaining his right 
decisions. Vacillation indicates unsoundness of judgment or 
lack of will, and is incompatible with strength of character. 

4. In order to govern well, the teacher must be dignified. 1 
don’t mean starched. I mean the simple dignity that comes 
from good breeding and superior worth—the dignity of true 
manhood and womanhood. There is something in the bearing of 
that man or woman who is truly worthy that excites reverence, 
and this bearing can not be assumed. The only way to obtain it 
is to be the character of which it is the index. 

A third great cause of failure in our schools, an underlying, 
jundamental cause, is the lack of a proper appreciation of the 
real nature and responsibility of the work,—a lack of that basis 
of moral character upon which alone the highest success can be 
built. In all departments of labor there is a distinctive animus 
without which no one can be a true workman. In the work of 
teaching, this animus is the desire to culture young minds into 
sength and purity—to develop human souls into the highest 
forms of manhood—to secure not only intellectual power, but 


moral uprightness. Our physical, mental, and moral natures are 
so interdependent that either being neglected the others can not 
attain to noblest growth. The true teacher recognizes this, and, 
while seeking to strengthen and discipline the intellect, he does 
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not neglect physical and moral training; he does not forget that 
the ultimate design of all instruction should be the development 
of man’s highest nature — the formation of an exalted moral char- 
acter, As he contemplates the youthful minds under his care 
and influence, he perceives how intimately each is related to the 
wondrous universe about him, and he seeks to bring each life 
into harmony therewith, so that in after years it shall not give to 
nature’s speech a harsh discordance, like the untuned harp to the 
hand that sweeps its strings, but shall be in sweet accord with 
creation’s universal symphonies. In the character of this work 
the true teacher finds his highest inspiration, and in its success 
he hopes for his chief reward. Not disheartened by the hard- 
ships and trials he is called to endure, he remembers that his 
work shall not perish, but in the infinite future shall bear its 
blessed fruits. 

A few months ago I stood beside the famous old cathedral in 
Cologne, perhaps the most stupendous and perfect specimen of 
Gothic architecture in the world. _ Five hundred and eleven feet 
in length, two hundred and thirty-one in breadth, with its roof 
two hundred and fifty feet from the floor, and its great front 

; towers rising — when they shall be completed —five hundred feet 
.from the ground below, it stands, wonderful, beautiful, and 
grand, a noble monument of human achievement. This huge 
pile was begun in the year 1246, and is not yet finished, as the 
towers are now but little higher than the roof. I stood beside it 
and saw the workmen laying the new, fresh stone above, carrying 
up these lofty towers, while at the base of the grand old structure 
the huge blocks of stone, laid there more than six hundred years 
ago, were already rotting away. I looked upon it with strange 
emotions, for, remembering that eighteen generations of men had 
come and gone upon the earth since the building was begun, it 
seemed so like a struggle on the part of man after something that 
should endure —putting his thought, his life, his blood, into a 
pile of rock — seeking thus to fossilize them for immortality. But 


the rotting, crumbling stone showed how vain the struggle, and 
the question unbidden came to me then: Is there no work 0: 
man’s hand that shall endure? And I remembered the words o! 
Webster: “If you work upon marble, it will perish; if you work 


upon brass, time will efface it; if you rear temples, they wil 
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crumble into dust; but if you work upon minds, if you imbue 
them with principles, with the just fear of God and our fellow- 
men, you engrave upon those tablets something that shall bright- 
en through all eternity.’ And so, my dear fellow-teachers, here 
to-day, do not forget the dignity and the glory of your proper 
work —artist-work upon human souls. The sculptor may fashion 
a piece of marble that shall show his handiwork for a thousand 
years, but it shall ultimately perish: you, faithful teacher, may 


fashion a human soul into forms of life and beauty, and by and 


by, when the trump of God shall awake your sleeping dust, you 
shall greet it again in the land of the hereafter, forevermore to be 
a witness to the grandeur of your work and a star in the crown 
of your rejoicing. 


Three Rivers, Michigan. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT GRAMMAR. 
(c PROF. ALBERT SAYLER. 

The choosing of text-books on grammar, for introduction into 
our schools, has become a matter of deep and serious interest. 
It has also become a difficult matter for a school to obtain the 
best text-book for its requirements, in consequence of the great 
number of works —many of which possess but little merit — now 
offered to the public in terms of highest praise. 

In the preface of the latest (1867) edition of Bingham’s Gram- 
mar, is found the following statement: ‘ More than tive hundred 
works on English Grammar have been published in this country.” 
it can fortunately be said, however, that the rest of the quoted 
sentence is, “ the great majority of which have never found their 
way beyond the publisher’s shelves.” 

Now it is very probable that there are no fewer than fifty gram- 
nars in use in the United States. Perhaps this is rather a low 
estimate, for I can point out localities myself, in each of which 
there are fifteen or twenty grammatical text-books in use, and by 
the aid of circulars, catalogues, etc., many more. Each of these 
numerous works has its special enthusiastic advocates and adver- 
lisers. Superiority is the doginatically declared attribute of each 
—in facet, as much is claimed for each as the best need merit. The 


adjective epithets of our language, expressions from the Latin, 
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and even French expletives, are exhaustively lavished upon each. 
Hence the impropriety of choosing a text-book merely from the 
puffs that may be circulated by the publisher. But the question 
arises, “ How make the best selection when each book is claimed 
to be the best?” Or, “when doctors differ, fools are free to 
choose,” might be argued for either an indifferent selection or 
indifference in selecting. But as school oflicers are presumed to 
be at least equal to, if not superior in various capacities, to the 
mediocrity (this is certainly the case at school-meetings), it is 
unreasonable to claim for them exemption frora criticism in their 
selection of text-books. 

Many school boards leave the selection of text-books to their 
teachers; but the same rule holds good in this case as before — 
whoever selects them is greatly responsible. But more especially 
is this true in regard to the selection of grammatical text-books. 

That a school-book is poor (worthless), or exceedingly desira- 
ble, affords as good reason in the first case for rejection as in the 
latter for adoption. Perfection in a school-book can not be 
expected, although Robinson’s Elementary Algebra is considered 
by many highly qualified teachers to be as near an approximation 
to perfection as one can expect to find. But 

‘* Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 

The gist of the above quotation, as applied to our subject, 
would be equivalent to saying, there never will be an absolutely per- 
fect grammar. Be it understood, however, that the perfection of 
a grammar is net proportionate to the perfection of the language 
of which that grammar may be a guide or epitomized science; for 
the labors of the grammarian are well performed when they 


truthfully set forth the rules, laws, and constructions of a lan- 


guage, noymatter how imperfect that language may be. As to 
the compactness, quality, finish, and mechanical execution of a 
book generally, any man not inordinately stupid can be a compe- 
tent judge. These qualities, although they may not be consid: 
ered absolutely indispensable, yet are very desirable. Fortu 
nately but few of our most popular text-books are deficient in 
these respects. Again, a man possessing but a moderate degree 
of taste and observation can readily discern whether the type 


used ina grammar is of the right kind or quality, whether the 
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divisions, the classification, and general arrangement are attract- 
ive or not. 

Goold Brown says: “He who makes a new grammar does 
nothing for the advancement of learning, unless his performance 
excel all earlier ones designed for the same purpose; and nothing 
for his own honor, unless such excellence result from the exercise 
of his own ingenuity and taste. A good style naturally com- 
mends itself to every reader— even to him who can not tell why 
itis worthy of preference.” 

As our language is not original in itself, but isin a great 
measure, derived from foreign tongues, the ephemeral works of 
many of our modern compilers, who, being ignorant to a large 
extent of the Latin and other languages, from which the English 
language is largely derived, are but mere chaff thrust upon the 
public for patronage, to gain a competence in the absence of 
ability or energy to gain a livelihood otherwise. These gram- 
matical impostors compile works confused in plan, frequently of 
too fine and contemptibly poor type, lamentably deficient in phil- 
ological excellence of course, as full of errors as a hay-stack is of 
dust, and as immethodical in arrangement as was Mark Twain's 
oft-repaired watch in its manner of running. 

In view of the great number of grammatical authors, and the 
limited number of attractive and desirable grammars published, 
it is plain to be seen that to make an excellent grammar requires 
genius of a high order and an eminent degree of linguistic culti- 
vation — at least good taste and sound sense. 

Had it been my lot to pore over the distortedly expressed and 
unattractive pages of some grammars-——and some that are now 


in use —the recollection even of those labors, probably then gad- 


forced, would undoubtedly produce a dull headache and a corpo- 


real smart. 

Since it is so diflicult to awaken in the mind of the masses a 
due appreciation of the almost indispensable social and intellect- 
ual necessity for the study of grammar, and that many have stud- 
ied only second or third-class works themselves, receiving bene- 
fits accordingly, and upon which results they naturally base theic 
judgment as to the utility of grammar as a study, one is led to 
exclaim, how important it is that the best grammars only be intro- 
duced into our schools. 

Mackinac, Mich., April, 1874. 
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COMPOSITION —II. 


A 
A’ MRS. MAY WRIGHT THOMPSON. 

In our first article we suggested the necessity of leading pupils 
to consider the various ways in which any object may be regarded, 
and, through illustrations, we sought to show how this may be 
done. In teaching a child to think and to compose, we need to 
follow quite as closely as in any other department of instruction 
the old motto, “One thing at a time.” Facility of thought and 
expression will be gained by the child through practice only. and 
to prevent confusion of ideas, he must be trained in his practice 
to keep carefully separated from each other the four distinct 
modes of thouglit. 

As the mode of thought best adapted to the development of any 
object, used as a subject, must be partially dependent upon the 
object, it is evident that some skill in judging must be possessed 
by the teacher who would assign “ subjects” for essays. Hence, 
it is the purpose of this article very briefly to develop some prin- 
ciples which may assist teachers in the selection of subjects for 
their pupils. 

Of the four ways in which any object may be regarded, there 
must be one way which properly precedes the others. ‘To deter- 
mine which mode of thought should be practiced first, we have 
only to decide which mode of thought is easiest. 

General laws of mind will suggest both the object of thought 
and the mode of thought, which, to the ordinary child, developed 
under ordinary circumstances, will be most easy. For example, 
the general law, “*'The concrete must precede the abstract,” sug- 
gests the class of objects from which subjects are to be chosen. 
The other law, not less general, “The simple must precede the 
complex,” indicates the modes of thought first to be pursued. 
Still, in assigning objects of thought, with a view to their becom- 
ing the subjects of essays, and in directing the manner in which, 
for this purpose, objects are to be considered, the teacher must 
carefully regard two things, besides these general laws. One 

uust respect: Ist, The characteristic tendencies of the child's 

‘ind. 2d, The nature of the object to be viewed. <A child oi 


an observing habit of mind will easily grasp the qualities and 


actions of objects, while one of a reflective type of mind will 
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more readily grasp the conditions and relations of objects. 
Again, regarding objects, we have seen that they present them- 
selves in two aspects—absolute and relative. Which of thes: 
aspects will by any object be first presented, depends not only 
upon the character of the mind viewing it, but also depends 
largely upon its individual nature. Some objects are conspicu- 
ous in themselves; others become prominent only through their 
relations. A child should be directed to think of an object in 
that way which will most easily lead to a comprehension of it. 
If any object be equally conspicuous in its own existence and in 
its relation to other existences, it should ordinarily be first viewed 
in itself; because, so soon as it is viewed in its relations, other 
objects are introduced to the attention of the child, the tendency 
of which is, at first, to confuse. 

From the general laws above given, and from the above con- 
sideration of the nature of objects and the mental tendencies otf 
ordinary childhood, we deduce the following rules for guidance 
in the selection of subjects. Let the teacher assign as subjects 
for essays: : 

1. Living rather than inanimate objects; because the quality 
of life possessed by animate objects secures sympathy in and 
attracts attention from the child’s mind. 

2. Of animate objects, as a general thing, animals should be 
assigned before plants; because the power of voluntary motion 
possessed by them multiplies the manifestations of their qualities. 

3. Of inanimate objects, artificial should be assigned earlier 
than natural; because the number of such objects coming undet 
the daily observation of the child is much more numerous; and, 
further, being the work of human hands, to meet human necessi- 
ties, they have a human interest, which very early appeals to th: 
child’s mind. 

With the above laws in mind, and the individual mental hab- 
its of his pupils understood, the work of assigning subjects and 
of giving direction to their mode of treatment, yet remains th: 
work of judgment and discrimination. To say that judgment 
and discrimination are to guide the teacher in this work seems 
indeed a “glittering generality,” but it will, perhaps, emphasiz: 
this thought. The topics assigned for essays are not to be tl 
haphazard suggestions of an idle fancy, nor the continuous repe 
tition of high-sounding but meaningless themes. 

Franklin, Indiana. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


A 


PROF, ALFRED HENNEQUIN. 


Man owes his superiority to the perfection of his intellect, and 
to the faculty he has of thinking. Though these are but appa. 
rent powers, they are sufficiently strong to throw his native fee- 
bleness into the shade. It has frequently been said that if man, 
the most noble creature that God has put on this earth, were 
reduced to his mere physical faculties, he would be but a weak 
and miserable animal. It is mainly owing to the aid of thought 
that man embraces the whole of nature, and makes it the slave of 
his needs and of his pleasures. He soars above the eagle; he 
enchains lightning; and the being apparently the least endowed 
becomes master of the creation. But among the inherent advan- 
tages of our intellectual organization, we must place in the first 
rank the faculty of speech— prerogative as precious as that of 
sense. Speech is not only the auxiliary, but the complement of 
reason. Let us imagine a nation of deaf and dumb: if it endeay- 
ors to give itself a social form, how many obstacles will it not 
have to overcome! Without the power of speech there can exis‘ 
no traditions, no history, no discussion, no science, no laws, no 
society. What, then, if we apply these considerations to written 
speech, its visible form? If speech is the fugitive image of intel- 
lect, writing becomes its permanent symbol; if speech puts us i: 
connection with those who are present, writing carries our 
thoughts to distant places, and keeps them for ages when we are 
no more. 

After the power of speech soon came languages, and not long 
afterwards, grammars. When the means of portraying words had 
been found, laws were formed to establish and maintain them, if 
not permanently, at least for the time being. From this moment 
man was no longer allowed to use one word for another, nor to 
construct a phrase arbitrarily, as was done in the days when each 
individual was absolute master of his words. Grammar did to 
speech what law had already done to primitive society —if by 
law we may understand the power of a ruler, enforcing his wil 


upon those surreunding him. Grammar put each word in its 
place and established general order, while it limited individual 


independence. 
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The families and the tribes who lived close to one another, 
submitted themselves in common to the same grammatical laws; 
but the mountains, the rivers, the seas, formed barriers between 
the different languages, and several grammars formed themselves 
on the surface of the globe. Each language had its particular 
genius; but whatever may have been the difference in the form, 
the basis remained the same, as it held to the nature of human 
mind itself. 

The whole of these laws forms what is called general grammar. 
Let us now cast a rapid glance on the origin of the elements of 
speech. 

InTERJECTIONS.— The first words of human speech, during the 
infancy of societies, must have been but mere sounds, or rather 
inarticulate cries, accompanied by gestures and signs proper to 
express in a more striking manner the impressions which man 
received, and which he wished to communicate at once to others. 
There is no doubt whatever that, in the beginning, man must 
have been exposed to constant dangers, and the first one who 
saw his fellow creature approaching a lion’s den, where he him- 
self had previously run the risk of losing his life, could only warn 


the threatened one by uttering cries, and by making gestures 


which could be understood as the signs of fear. Thus the words 
which have received the name of interjections were, it is rational 
enough to believe, the first elements of speech. 

When we feel a strong and sudden emotion, our soul is too 
much moved, too deeply struck to allow us to express our feel- 
ings with many words. <A cry escapes from our mouths; it is 
thrown from our lips, and pictures with truth the vivacity of the 
sentiment which has caused our surprise, joy, or grief. The 
interjections (meaning to throw between or in the middle) must 
have been very short words, as they still are. There are several 
kinds of interjections, as the need of such words must have been 
felt to express sudden astonishment, grief, pain, irony, defiance, 
contempt, to call, to impose silence, ete. 

SuBsTANTIVEs OR Nouns.— The first steps that man made, after 
having instituted the inarticulate cries which we have called 
interjections, the first steps towards the formation of words, were 
those which gave a name to the objects with which he was the 
most familiar. Thus the éree, from which he gathered fruits for 
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his food; the stream, which quenched his thirst; the animals, 
whose ferocity he feared; the arm, which he used to defend him- 
self when attacked,—all these objects, and many others, must 
soon have had a name. After the exclamations or interjections, 
which, as we have already said, must have been the first words o/ 
human speech, the most ancient is that class of words which 
‘xpress existing things. From that time the substantives or nouns 
were created. Substantives are, therefore, names of substance — 
that is to say, words adapted to designate substance; and by sub- 
stance we may understand persons, animals, all kinds of living 
beings, and generally all the objects which exist in nature or in 
our mind, which we can see, touch, taste, smell, hear, or even 
only conceive. Let us therefore not be astonished that man, 
who speaks of everything, who studies everything, should have 
given names to all that exists, and even to those which can not 
exist, and which are the work of his imagination. 

Pronouns.— When man had learned how to distinguish the 
objects which surrounded him, and when he wished to express 
by a word his individual existence, the word I escaped from his 
mouth; he designated by thee another man to whom he spoke; he 
said he to point out his fellow-creature; and these words were 
used instead of the names already used for the same purpose. 
This class of words, which grammarians have called pronouns, evi- 
dently partake of the nature of the nouns; for, like the latter, 
they represent existing objects. Pronouns are of very great 
udvantage in a language: they avoid repetition, which would 
become insupportable, and they give to speech more clearness, 
variety, and grace. 

Apsrcrives.— The different qualities of the objects with which 
man had to deal were of course soon noticed, almost as soon as 
he knew the objects themselves: a sweet and agreeable fruit couid 
not long be mistaken for a bitter and poisonous one. The mind o! 
man forced him, therefore, to classify, according to their quali- 
ties, the objects offered to him by nature. The color, the form, 
the taste, ete., of an object, did not affect the same organs ot 
nan. Hence a fourth class of words entirely distinct from those 
already mentioned, and called adjectives—words which do not 
lesignate the ebjects themselves, but the opinion we form 0’ 
them. The etymology of the word adjective, formed from the 
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Tur Origin oF THE Parts or Srrecu. 


Latin word adjicere, to add, shows that this class of words was 
meant to add something to the objects already known. 

Verps.— Man, after having designated by names the particular 
existence of objects, rose to the idea of general existence. He 
invented the word to be, which was but the abstraction of the 
different existing objects of which we have spoken. He was 
obliged to invent a word to affirm that the designated object, or 
the quality attributed to the object, truly existed. For instance, 
after having said sun, the word fo be enabled him to say sun to be, 
in order to show that it was not a vain dream of his imagination, 
but a real object truly belonging to nature; it also enabled him 
to say, sun to be bright, to prove that the attribute of brightness 
also truly belonged to the sun. This was not enough. Having 
consciousness of his own existence in different successive mo- 
ments, man conceived the idea of time, which he divided natu- 
rally into three parts: the past, the present, and the future. He 
applied this division to the word which he used to express exist- 
ence in general, and instead of saying vaguely, sun to be bright, he 
said, sun was, is, shall be bright. From that moment the verb was 
found. This word has thus been called from the Latin verbum, 
which signifies speech or word, wishing to lead one to understand 
that it was the essential word, the word par excellence, because it 
plays the most important part in the expression of thought. It is 
the word that gives movement and life to speech. The other 
words are nothing but isolated signs of the beings or of their 
qualities: they are the scattered materials which the verb brings 
together. 

PrepositioNs.— With nouns, adjectives, and verbs complete, 
phrases could be formed; but these phrases would only have a 
limited extent and sense. Then came the idea of joining nouns 
together by a new word, which serves to determine the circum- 
stances. Thus there is a great difference between these two 
phrases: JI take a walk, and I take a walk 1x the woods. The word 
in belongs to a class of words which indicate the relationship that 
things have between them, and to which grammarians have given 
the name of prepositions. 


ArricLes.— There may be a doubt whether the languages of 


primitive ages needed a word (if I may thus express myself) t 
precede another word, as the lictor preceded the consul, as a 
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mark of his dignity and of his importance. ‘The only propriety of 
such a word might have been felt in order to determine the noun, 
Such a word might also have been created to limit the meaning 
of a noun. Grammarians have given the name of article to a word 
that has this power. The article gives to languages which make 
use of it a certain precision in expression, a quality which may 
well compensate for the lack of energy that the sentence seems 
to have when the article is used. The Latin language has a 
harshness which is not found in the Greek, French, or Italian 
languages, and this harshness may be attributed partly, if not 
solely, to the want of articles. The article is not, however, an 
essential part of speech; a language can do without it. 

ConsuNcTIONS.— It was not enough to tie the words together 
to show the relation which they had one to another: it was neces- 
sary to unite phrases by other words. Such is the office of con- 
junctions. Yor the same reason that two words can be brought 
together, one can also bring two thoughts together. If I say, one 
is always csteemed—one is an honest man, | express two judgments, 
two thoughts isolated one from the other; but if I say, one is 
always esteemed wurnx an honest man, the word when, placed be- 
tween the first and the second thought, establishes a kind of 
dependence, and subordinates the first fact to the second. The 
word conjunction is formed from cum, with, and junctio, junction, 
union. This etymology shows plainly the function that this kind 
of word fulfills in speech. 

Apverss.— The adverbs could be classified with the adjectives, 
since they serve to modify the existence or the action of beings, 
or to indicate a circumstance relating to time, to place, to rank, 
to degree, etc. The greater part of them are derived from prim- 
itive words, and are almost a modern invention. 

The origin of the parts of speech has caused, of late years, 


great controversy. it has not therefore been our intention to 
appear to settle the question in this short essay. The views ex- 
pressed herein are based upon the introduction to Mr. Becherelle’s 
Grammaire Nationale. 

University of Michigan, May, 1874. 





— Education begins the gentleman; but reading, good com- 
pany, and reflection must finish him. 
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In rue Lavorarory wira AGassiz. 


IN THE LABORATORY WITIL AGASSIZ. 
\ FORMER PUPIL 


It was more than fifteen years ago that T entered the labora 
tory of Professor Agassiz, and told him I had enrolled my nau 
‘n the scientifie school as a student of natural history. He aske; 
me a few questions about my object in coming, my antecedents 
generally, the mode in which I afterwards proposed to use the 
knowledge I might acquire, and, finally, whether I wished t 
study any special branch. To the latter I replied that while |! 
wished to be well grounded in all departments of zoology, 1 pur- 
posed to devote myself specially to insects. 

“When do you wish to begin?” he asked. 

“Now,” I replied. 

This seemed to please him, and with an energetic “ Very well,” 
he reached from a shelf a huge jar of specimens in yellow alcohol. 

“Take this fish,” said he, “and look at it; we call it a Hemn- 
lon; by and by I will ask what you have seen.” 

With that he left me, but ina moment returned with explicit 
instructions as to the care of the object intrusted to me. 


, 


“No man is fit to be a naturalist,” said he, “ who does not 
know how to take care of specimens.” 

I was to keep the fish before me in a tin tray, and occasionally 
moisten the surface with alcohol from the jar, always taking care 
to replace the stopper tightly. Those were not the days of 
ground-glass stoppers and elegantly-shaped exhibition jars; all 
the old students will recall the huge, neckless glass bottles with 
their leaky, wax-besmeared corks, half eaten by insects and 
begrimed with cellar dust. Entomology was a cleaner science 
than ichthyology, but the example of the professor, who had 
unhesitatingly plunged to the bottom of the jar to produce the 
fish, was infectious; and though this aleohol had “a very ancient 
and fish-like smell,” I really dared not show any aversion within 
these sacred precincts, and treated the alcohol as though it were 
pure water. Still I was conscious of a passing feeling of disap- 
pointment, for gazing at a fish did not commend itself to an 


ardent entomologist. My friends at home, too, were annoyed, 


y 


when they discovered that no amount of eau de cologne woul! 
rown the perfume which haunted me like a shadow. 
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In ten minutes | had seen all that could be seen in that (sb, 
and started in search of the professor, who had, however, leit the 
museum; and whem | returned, after lingering over some of the 
odd animals stored in the upper apartment, my specimen was dry 
all over. | dashed the fluid over the fish as if to resuscitate tho 
beast from a fainting fit, and looked with anxiety for a return 

the normal, sloppy appearance. This little excitement over, 
nothing was to be done but return to a steadfast gaze at my mute 
companion. «Half an hour passed,— an hour,— another hour; the 
fish began to look loathsome. 1 turned it over and aroun; 
looked it in the face,—ghastly: from behind, beneath, abo 

sideways, at a three-quarters view,— just as ghastly. 1 was | 
despair; at an early hour | concluded that lunch was necessary; 
with infinite relief, the fish was carefully replaced in the jay, 


so 
d 


and for an hour | was free. 

On my return, | learned that Professor Agassiz had been at 
the museum, but bad gone and would not return for several 
hours. My fellow-students were too busy to be disturbed by 
continued conversation. Slowly | drew forth that hideous fis, 
and with a feeling of desperation again looked at it. -I might not 
use a magnifying glass; instruments of all kinds were interdicted. 
My two hands, my two eyes, and the fish; it seemed a most lin- 
ited field. I pushed my finger down its throat to feel how sharp 
the teeth were. I began to count the scales in the different rows 
until I was convinced that that was nonsense. At last a happy 
thought struck me—I would draw the fish; and now, with sur 


prise, 1 began to discover new features in the creature. Just 


then the professor returned. 

“That is right,” said he; *a pencil is one of the best of eyes. 
Pam glad to notice, too, that vou keep your specimen wet, and 
your bottle corked.” 

With these encowraging words, he added: 

“ Well, what is it like?” 

He listened attentively to my brief rehearsal of the structure if 
parts whose names were still unknown to me: the fringed gill: 
arches and movable operculum; the pores of the head, fleshy lips, 
und lidless eyes; the lateral line, the spinous fins, and forked tai; 
the compressed and arched body. When L had finished, he wait 
ed as if expecting more, and then, with an air of disappointment: 
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“You have not looked very carefully; why,” he continued, 
more earnestly, “ you haven’t even seen one of the most conspic- 


uous features of the animal, which is as plainly before your eyes 


as the fish itself; look again, look again!” and he left me to my 


misery. 

I was piqued; | was mortified. Still more of that wretched 
fish! But now I set myself to my task with a will, and discoy- 
ered one new thing after another, until I saw how just the pro- 
fessor’s criticism had been. The afternoon passed quickly, and 
when, toward its close, the professor inquired: 

“Do you see it yet?” 

“No,” I replied, “I am certain I do not, but I see how little I 
saw before.” 

“ That is next best,” said he, earnestly; “but I won’t hear you 
now; put away your fish and go home; perhaps you will be ready 
with a better answer in the morning. I will examine you before 
you look at the fish.” 

This was disconcerting; not only must I think of my fish all 
night, studying, without the object before me, what this unknown 
but most visible feature might be; but also, without reviewing 
my new discoveries, I must give an exact account of them the 
next day. I had a bad memory; so I walked home by Charles 
river in a distracted state, with my two perplexities. 

The cordial greeting from the professor the next morning was 
reassuring; here was a man who seemed to be quite as anxious 
as I that I should see for myself what he saw. 

“Do you perhaps mean,” I asked, “that the fish has symmet- 
vical sides with paired organs?” 

His thoroughly pleased “Of course, of course!” repaid the 
wakeful hours of the previous night. After he had discoursed 
most happily and enthusiastically —as he always did—upon the 
importance of this point, I ventured to ask what I should do next. 

“Oh, look at your fish!” he said, and left me again to my own 
devices. Ina little more than an hour he returned and heard my 
new catalogue. 

“That is good, that is good!” he repeated; “but that is not 
all; go on;” and so for three long days he placed that fish before 
my eyes, forbidding me to look at anything else, or to use any 
artificial aid. Look, look, look,” was his repeated injunction. 
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This was the best entomological lesson I ever had,—a lesson 
whose influence has extended to the details of every subsequent 
study; a legacy the professor has left to me, as he has left it to 


many others, of inestimable value, which we could not buy, witli 


which we can not part. 

A year afterward some of us were amusing ourselves with 
chalking outlandish beasts upon the museum blackboard. We 
drew prancing star-fishes; frogs in mortal combat; hydra-heade« 
worms; stately crawfishes, standing on their tails, bearing aloft 
umbrellas; and grotesque fishes with gaping mouths and staring 
eyes. The professor came in shortly after and was as amused as 
any at our experiments. He looked at the fishes. 

“ Hemulons, everyone of them,” he said; “ Mr. ——— drew 
them.” 

True; and to this day if 1 attempt a fish I can draw nothing 
but Hzemulons. 

_ The fourth day a second fish of the same group was placed 
beside the first, and I was bidden to point out the resemblances 
and differences between the two; another and another followed, 
until the entire family ley before me and a whole legion of jars 
covered the table and surrounding shelves; the odor had become 
a pleasant perfume; and even now the sight of an old, six-inch, 
worm-eaten cork brings fragrant memories! 

The whole group of Hzmulons was thus brought in review; 
and, whether engaged upon the dissection of the internal organs, 
the preparation and examination of the bony framework, or the 
description of the various parts, Agassiz’s training in the method 
of observing facts and their orderly arrangement was ever accoi- 
panied by the urgent exhortation not to be content with them. 

“Facts are stupid things,” he would say, “ until brought into 
connection with some general law.” 

At the end of eight months it was almost with reluctance that 
1 left these friends and turned to insects; but what I had gained 
by this outside experience has been of greater value than years ot 


later investigation in my favorite groups. 
Every Saturday. 


— Wanted to know—The length of the Rule of Three; how 
many days in the March of Intellect? 
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COURSE OF STUDIES. 
SUPT. CHAS. W. PARIS. 

Our visits to the different schools of the county have convinced 
us that one of the great needs, and one sadly overlooked in the 
past, is a uniform course of study. There is too much surface 
work done, and not enough deep plowing. The intelligent farmer 
knows full well the folly of merely cutting and covering the soil. 
He will tell you that you must lengthen the tug-chains and ocea- 
sionally tip up the handles of the plow, so that you may turn up 


the rich, mellow soil to the sunlight, if you desire a healthy, 


growing crop. It is not our purpose to lay the blame before the 
door of any particular individual. More than one is responsible; 
and we assume now our share of it. The need is one of long 
standing, and the evil referred to is fearful to the educational 
interest, if we but stop to consider it fora moment. A pupil is 
frequently furnished with Ray’s Third Part before obtaining any 
idea of numbers from oral instruction and the primary arithmetic. 
And as to mental arithmetic, three out of every four pupils never 
saw one. Asa result, the learner blunders along, or, rather, is 
pulled along through the arithmetic, getting a smattering of a 
few things here and there, but understanding nothing; touching 
the subject matter in a few places, but penetrating to the bottom 
nowhere. We find pupils studying algebra before they can 
explain the process of simple subtraction; muddling their brains 


vith Latin before they can parse a noun in the English grammar; 


poring over Greek before they can give the boundaries and capi- 
tal of Greece; boasting about their success in rhetoric before 
they can analyze a simple English sentence; laying aside orthog- 
raphy before they can state the difference between a vowel and a 
consonant; and as to their penmanship, it is simply horrible. The 
idea of building their house upon a foundation has not entered 
their minds. The general practice seems to be to build the 
house first —afterwards the foundation. Is this wise? Is it not 
the part’of wisdom to so shape the instruction in our common 
schools that what we do teach shall be well taught? Thorough- 
ness should be the watchword. ‘ Not how much, but how well.” 
Not cramming down, but drawing out. Not “going over” stud- 
ies, but going into them. Not a smattering of a full academic 
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course — we are not ready for that—shall not be for years — but 
a sound, practical, common-sense understanding of the element- 
ary branches of an education. This is all we can hope for now. 
This we can have; this we should have. The children are not to 
be blamed for this surface work. Children can not comprehend 
their best interests. How can we expect the boy or girl of ten 
years to block out a course of study? We dare not blame the 
parents, as a mass; for many of them know but little about the 
needs of the school-room. They know they ought to send their 
children to school, that they must be taught, and that they must 
be provided with books. Generalities they can comprehend ; 
but the technicalities of the grand work of developing the minds 
of their children they have not thought of. There is a remedy 
for every disease. The only question is, can we find the remedy? 
Can we resort to some means by which we can secure thorough 
work done in our schools? We think the only way to secure it 
is to adopt a uniform course of study. The Board of Educa- 
tion has the power to do this, and we believe should do it, and 
then require each teacher to adhere to it most rigidly. The 
teacher can then diminish the number of classes, thereby giving 
him time to devote a good share of attention to each class. 1 
three-fourths of our schools we find more classes than pupils: hy 
having a course of study, thereby grading the pupils closely, the 
number of classes can be diminished. Some of our teachers, the 
best ones, are clamorous for a move in the direction indicated in 
this article. Shall we have a uniform course of study? 

Williamsport, Indiana. 

—A class in mental arithmetic was questioned concerning the 
number of men required to perform a certain piece of work ina 
specified time; the answer given was, “ Twelve men and two- 
thirds.” A bright lad, perceiving the oddity of two-thirds of a 
man, instantly replied, “Twelve men and a boy fourteen years 
old” —fourteen being two-thirds of twenty-one, the legal age of 
manhood. 





— Teacher to a little boy: “ Well, my boy, do you know your 
tables?” “Yes, ma’am. Breakfast table, dinner table, and sup- 
per table.” The boy goes to the head of the holiday class. 
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~but SCHOOL TIME. 
lent- BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR. 


now, , = 
Don't you hear the scholars thrumming ? 


ot to Bumble-bees in June! 

hend All the leaves together thumbing, 
Singers hunting for a tune ? 

F ten Master mending pens, and humming 

» the Bonny Doon ? 


t the As he thinks, a perished maiden 
hei Fords the brook of songs, 

their Comes to him so heavy laden, 

must Stepping on the notes along, 

all Stands beside him, blessed maiden ! 

one He has waited long! 


ninds 


Cherry-ripe is the glowing stove, 
Grammar class is inflecting *‘love,” 
iedy? **I love-—you love, and love we all.” 


medy 


ough Bounding states are the Humboldts small, 
ire it Chanting slow in common time 
sroken China's rugged rhyme : 
duca- ** Yang-tse-kiang— Hoang-ho ”— 
y and Heavenly rivers! How they flow! 


The Writing class with head one way— 
And tongues all out for a holiday! 
Hark to the goose-quill’s spattering grate, 
Tn Rasping like an awkward skate, 
Swinging round in mighty B’s, 
Lazy X’s and crazy Z’s! 
y, the Here a scholar, looking solemn, 
) Blunders up a crooked column, — 
Pisa’s own Italic tower, 
ed in Done in slate in half an hour, 

Figures piled in a mighty sum ; 

He wets a finger, and down they come ! 
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Aproned urchin, aged five, 
Youngest in the hnmming hive, 
the Standing by the Master’s knee 
ig Calls the roll of A, B, C. 
< ina Frightened hair all blown about, 
) two- Buttered lips in half a pout, 
Knuckle boring ont an eye, 
3 of a Saying ‘‘P” and thinking ‘‘pie,” 
rears Feeling for a speckled bean, 
ye 2 *Twixt each breath a dumb ravine, 
age ol Like clock unwound, but going yet, 
; He slowly ticks the alphabet ; 
‘* A-ah—B-ah—C-ah—D,” 
Finds the bead and calls for ‘*G.” 
y your 
A See that crevice in the floor— 
d sup: Slender line from desk to door, 
First meridian of the school— 
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Which all the scholars toe by rule. 
Ranged along in rigid row, 

Inky, golden, brewn and tow, 

Are heads of spellers high and low, 
Like notes in music sweet as June, 
Dotting off a dancing tune. It 
Boy of Bashan takes the lead,- Wa 
Roughly thatched his bullet head ; , 
At the foot an eight-year-old 
Stands with head of trembling gold ; the 
Watch her when the word is missed! 
Her eyes are like an amethyst, 

Her fingers dove-tailed, lips apart ; for t 
She knows that very word by heart! : 
And swings like any pendulum, ing | 
Trembling lest it fail to come. ing’ 
Runs the word along the line, a 
Like the running of a vine, 
Blossoms out frora lip to lip— lout 
Till the girl in azmre slip 

Catches breath and spells the word, 
Flits up the class like any bird, hood. 
Cheeks in bloom with honest blood, 

And proudly stands where Bashan stood ! 


meet 


code 


right 
adap 
i 


the r 
Evening reddens on the wail hin 
** Attention!” New—-*: Obeisance all!” rush 
The girls’ short dresses touch the floor, 
They drop their courtesies at the door ; 
The boys jerk bows with jack-knife springs, woul 
And out of doors they all take wings! that 1 


porn 


Vanished ali—all change is death; mom 
Life is not the connted breath, 

The slanting sun low in the West 
Brings to the Master blessed rest. 

See where it bridwes afternoon, 

And slopes the gelden day-time down. 
As if to him at last was given, 

An easy grade to restful Heaven! 
His hair is silver—not with light, 
His heart is heavy —not with night. 

Dying day the werld has kissed, 

Good-night, sweethearts! 'The school’s dismissed. 
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Scribner’s for May. 

—s. ies on 
— A very bad little boy in Dubuque rubbed cayenne peppe sionle 
‘ust all over the back of his jacket and then did shamefully ic JJ of dis 
school. The schoolma’am thrashed him briskly, but dismisse! JJ in the 
school immediately to run to the nearest drugstore for eye-salve. HJ answe 
arene ene Failin 


give an example of doubt #@ These 


ful affirmative.” Miss A. (innocently) —‘ Ask papa.” instru: 


— Vassar Instructress —*“ Miss A., 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

It is always painful to see a teacher strictly regulating a school 
yy a set of rules and penalties, carefully devised beforehand to 
meet every emergency. There should be no inflexible laws of 
the Medes and Persians in the school-room. Such unyielding 
codes, if adopted for anybody, can only be for adults —never 
for tender children. A teacher should not be a sovereign mak- 
ing laws for his people —he is more in the place of a father hold- 
ing his loved children strictly to certain general principles of 
right and order, clearly and specifically made known to them, 
iut so tenderly studying the natures and circumstances as to 
adapt his discipline delicately to every changing phase of child- 
hood. Freddy does something which, by a formal application of 
the rules, would secure him a punishment. The methodical, ina- 
chine-like disciplinarian would visit him with that punishment, 
rush some very tender susceptibilities, and make that heart stub- 
born to him ever afterwards. The fatherly or motherly teacher 
would see that Freddy had been struggling manfully to avoid 
that very fault, that he had only slipped into it in an unguarded 
moment, and that the mortification of his own conscience and the 
reproof of the instructor’s simple look was punishment enough, 
while the omission of any more formal punishment would secure 
the grateful affection of that pupil for coming days. 

Especially is a parental and loving discrimination needed 


tha 


nixed schools. For physiological reasons the applications of 


ules should be very elastic and gentle toward the female pupils, 
Conn. School Journa!. 


—_—" 
The educational sins are seven, to-wit: 1, Placing faulty « 

ies on the blackboard for children to follow; 2, Allowing expres- 
sionless reading to pass uncorrected; 3, Overlooking the first act 
of disobedience in a child; 4, Neglecting the art of computati: 

in the lower grades; 5, Allowing children to be slow in giving 
answers in tables; 6, Detaining children after school hours; 7, 
Failing to close a recitation when the time for closing it arrives. 
These educational sins are all mortal, that is, they kill the soul of 


instruction and deserve condemnation. Chicago Teacher. 
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THE SIZE OF COUNTRIES. 

The Red Sea would reach from Washington to Colorado, and 
it is three times as wide as Lake Ontario. 

Madagascar is as large as New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, all put together. 

Palestine is one-fourth the size of New York. 

Hindostan is more than a hundred times as large as Pales- 
tine. 

Great Britain is two-thirds the size of Japan, one-twelfth the 
size of Hindostan, one-twelfth of China, and one-twenty-fifth of 
the United States. 

Greece is about the size of Vermont. 

The English Channel is nearly as large as Lake Superior, ani 
Lake Huron is as large as the Sea of Azof. 


The great Desert of Africa has nearly the present dimensions 
of the United States. : 
The Caspian Sea would stretch from New York to St. August- 


ine, and is as wide as from New York City to Rochester. 

The following bodies of water are nearly equal in size: CGer- 
man Ocean, Black Sea, Yellow Sea; Hudson Bay is rather larger: 
the Baltic, Adriatic, Persian Gulf, and -Rgean Sea, about half as 
large, and somewhat larger than Lake Superior. 

The Mediterrznean, if placed across North America, would 
make sea navigation from San Diego to Baltimore. 

The Gulf of Mexico is about ten times the size of Lake Supe- 
rior, and about as large as the Sea of Kamschatka, Bay of Ben- 
gal, China Sea, Okhotsk Sea, or Japan Sea. Lake Ontario would 
go into either of them more than fifty times. 

Great Britain and Ireland are about as large as New Mexico, 
but not as large as lowa and Nebraska. They are less than New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 


- +2 


A Massachusetts editor is inclined to approve an English 
teacher’s plan in examining schools to pass a newspaper about 
among the children, and require each to read from it, and to 
explain the allusions to events. institutions, and persons. 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


FIRST WRITING LESSONS. 

A writer to The National Teacher, in answer to the question, 
“Which is the better for small children to use in their first les- 
sons in writing, a lead pencil or a pen?” says: “We first used 
pen and ink, but, with all the efforts of the teacher in charge, lit- 
ile satisfactory progress was made. The children would quite 
frequently blot their books, and their writing was very stiff and 
awkward, owing, as it seemed to us, to the restraint that childres 
always feel when they first use pen and ink. We finally aban- 
doned the plan and tried writing on slates. For this purpose we 
had all the slates ruled, leaving proper spaces between the lines, 
and the children provided with long slate-pencils, which they were- 
required to hold as correctly as possible while writing. A few 
used lead pencils and loose paper. An easy copy of elements ox 
principles was written on the blackboard, spaced similar to the 
slates. The lesson was explained to the children, after whirh 
they wrote carefully for about twenty minutes. There was fess 
restraint than when pen and ink were used, and much more sat- 
isfactory progress was made by all the pupils. After using slate 
or lead peneil for one term, the pupils then begin to write with 
the pen.” 


a 

tuLES FoR Recirinc.—1. Give your entire attention throagh- 
out the recitation. 

2. Stand or sit erect, and move quietly and quickly. 

3. Be independent, and answer in your own words. 

4. Raise your hand promptly whenever prepared to answer ar 
criticise, but never speak without permission. 

5. Speak distinctly, energetically, and in a pleasant tome of 
voice. 

6. Ask help only during recitation. 

7. Criticise closely, but kindly; discuss earnestly, but honestly; 
and yield gracefully when convinced of error. 

8. Speak briefly, stick to the point, and avoid side issues. 





One of the English School Inspectors, in his recent repor?,. 
says that his custom is to examine the first class in reading in ome 


of the newspapers of the day, and with generally satisfactory 
results. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The meetings of the National Educational Association, in Detroit, during 
the first week of August, will attract general attention in the Northwester 
States, and undoubtedly call together large delegations. ‘The city of Detroit 
is in some respects one of the most interésting in the country; its people ar 
intelligent and hospitable; and every endeavor will be made, we are assured, 
to make the meetings all that could be desired. The following is a partial 
programme : 


(FeNERAL SxEsston.— Report of the Committee on ‘*Upper Schools” — th: 
subject of Dr. McCosh’s paper last year. Rev. George P. Hays, President 
Washington-and-Jefferson College, Pa., chairman of committee. 

“<A National University.” President A. D. White, of Cornell University, 
is expected to present the leading paper on this subject. 

“Sex and Education.” It is intended that there shall be an opportunity 
for a full discussion of this subject by exponents of the leading views con- 
cerning it. Dr. Edw. H. Clarke, of Boston, will present the first paper. 

Of the evening addresses nothing definite can at present be announced, ex- 
cept that Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, is expected to delivy- 
er one of them. 

DeparTMENT oF Hicuer Epucation.—1. ‘‘The Elective System in Colleges 
and Universities.” Prof. A. P. Peabody, Harvard College. 2. *‘Ce-educa- 
tion of the Sexes in Universities.” Prof. J. K. Hosmer, State University of 
Missouri. 3. ‘‘University Endowments.” Hon. J. B. Bowman, Regent of 
the University of Kentucky. 4. ‘Classical Studies in Higher Institutions of 
Education.” Prof. James D. Butler, Madison, Wisconsin. 5. ‘Plan of t! 
University‘of Virginia.” C. 8S. Venable, Chairman of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

DePaRTMENT OF NorMAL ScHoots.—1. ‘‘ Report on the Actual Courses of 
Study of the Normal Schools in the United States, together with statistics re- 
lating to such schools.” John Ogden, Assistant Principal of the Ohio Centr: 
Normal School, Worthington, Ohio. 

’. **What are the Essentials of a Profession ; and what must be the speci: 
work of Normal Schools to entitle them to be called Professional?” Larki: 
Hunton, Head Master of the City Normal School, Boston, Mass. 

4. **Method and Manner.” Leuis Soldan, Principal of the City Norms 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

4. “Training Schools in connection with Normal Schools.” Report by tl: 
chairman of the committee, J. ©. Greenough, Principal of the State Normai 
School, Providence, R. I. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE.— Report of the Committee on ‘*Uni- 
form plan and form for publishing the principal Statistical Tables on Educs- 
tion.” T. W. Harvey, State Commissioner of Common Schools, Ohio, chair- 
man of committee. 

DEPARTMENT oF ELEMENTARY ScHoois.—‘‘Several Problems in Graded 
School Management.” Hon. E. E. White, Ohio. ‘Language Lessons i 
Primary Schools.” Miss Keeler, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Armstrong, Principai 
of the State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y., is expected to present the sn)- 
ject of ‘*Science in Elementary Schools.” 


The action of the Faculty of the University of Michigan, in suspending « 
large number of the Freshmen and Sophomore classes of that institution, for 
‘ielation of regulation and verbal injunctions against ‘‘hazing,” and for at- 
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tempts te interfere with the government of that great school, have received 
almost universal approval from the press of Michigan and other States, from 
leading public men, and from parents having children at the University. We 
have no doubt that the rude and big-boyish habits of ‘‘ pumping,” ‘‘ rushing,” 
and the like, had been too long suffered in comparative silence by the Univer- 
sity authorities, until they had become an almost unquestioned custom of the 
school. But when the effort began in good earnest to blot out these relics of 
barbarism, the classes most censured should have gracefully and promptly 
complied ; and there would have been an end. Under the circumstances, we 
do not see how the University Senate could have taken other action than that 
taken, with due self-respect and judicious regard for the honor and safety of 
the institution. The closing words of President Angell in his temperate cir- 
cular to the parents of the suspended boys, may be addressed with equal fit- 
ness to the public: ‘‘The Faculty trust that you will see that they have em- 
ployed the utmost leniency compatible with the preservation of good order 
and good government in the University.” 


It will be remembered that last June the steamer Victoria sailed from New 
York with one hundred and forty-eight school teachers and professors on board, 
bound for Vienna and a tour of Europe. These teachers came from twenty- 
seven States in the Union, and seventy-eight were ladies, without male escort. 
‘They were enabled to make the tour at about half the rates charged to ordima- 
ry persons, through the arrangements of Cook, Son & Jenkins, of 261 Broad- 
way, New York, the celebrated tourist and excursion managers. How success- 
ful the excursion proved, and how delighted the members were with the many 
beautiful and wonderful things, in art and nature, they saw in Ireland, in Bel- 
gium, on the Rhine, in Switzerland, in France, and London, many of them 
have told; we merely desire to give, as an item of news, the information that 
this firm are repeating this year the successful experiment of last year, and 
have chartered the new and magnificent steamer ‘‘ Bolivia,” which will sail 
from New York on June 30th next, with another educational party, composed 
of teachers, professors, ministers, and others engaged in educational work, for 
an excursion to the Giant’s Causeway, Glasgow, Oban, Fingal Cave, Iona, the 
Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Stirling, Loch Katrine, the Trossachs, Loch Lo- 
mond, Edinboro, Melrose, Abbottsford, Alton Towers, and London. The 
party will be conducted from New York to London by Mr. Thomas Cook in 
person, and will be carried in special trains and special boats. In London, 
the party will be divided into three sections. the first will go only to Paris, 
and after spending ten days in that city, will return to London, Glasgow, and 
New York— though any who wish may remain longer. The second section 
will go to Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, up the Rhine to Weisbaden, Heidel- 
berg, Baden Baden, Strasburg, Bale, Lucerne, over the Bernese Oberland to 
Giessbach, Interlacken, Berne, Freiburg, Lausanne, Bouveret, Martigny, Tete 
Noir Pass, to Chamouny and Geneva; thence to Dijon, Fountainbleau, Paris, 
Rouen, London, Glasgow, and back to New York. The third section will 
proceed as far as Weisbaden and Mayence, under the programme of the sec- 
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«msi, and will then strike off to Munich, Innsbruck, Verona, Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Pisa, Turin, and Milan; thence 
aver the St. Gotthard Pass to Lucerne, Interlacken, Berne, Geneva, Paris, 
London, and New York. The prices for these three sections are, respectively, 
$3350, $450, and $550 gold, and include everything for the tour — hotels, first. 
elaas traveling, and all necessary expenses. Already nearly fifty names are 
exerudled, the majority of whom are ladies. 


We are highly gratified to learn that the Agassiz Memorial Fund has already 
reached a considerable sum, and that the generous aims of its projectors bi 
fair fo be reached. At the date of this writing, we have no returns from any 
of the schools within the range of our circulation, as to the collections of the 
Ath ult. for this fund; and shall be obliged to superintendents and teachers 
who may contribute such items to the next number of the TeacwER. Such 
setcasis as may have inadvertently omitted the collection on the day named, 
will of course not feel debarred thereby from contributing on another day 
this eminently worthy object. 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


FIRST STEPS IN GENERAL HISTORY. A Suggestive Outline. by 
Agruor Giumay, M. A. 18mo0; pp. 385. New York: Hurd § Houghton. 1871. 


‘This is a very successful effort to compress within small compass the facts 
«of universal history. The author had already become favorably known through 
lis “First Steps in English Literature,” and the ‘‘ Seven Historic Ages ”— ths 
Satter another admirable book for children ; and we shall be surprised if the 
mew venture does not exceed the popularity of the other books. The worlds 
asry ts brought down to date. Every nation receives attention, but frequen: 
giace is found for interesting incident and poetic allusion. Valuable table 
ssi historic maps are included, and a ‘‘ Bibliography” at the close has special 
walme. “feachers of history should have specimen copies at once. 


A WEW TREATISE ON THE FRENCH VEKBS; including an Easy ani 
Practieal Method for Acquiring the Irregular Verbs, and Rules for the Pres- 
est and Past Participles. By Atrrep Hennequin, M. A., Instructor in 
French in the University of Michigan. 16mo; pp. 120. New York ani 
€hicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor § Co. 1874. 

‘The name of Mons. Henneeuin will be recognized as that of one of the mo 
wainahle of the late contributors to the TzacHER. We are assured that in this 
Istiile treatise he has done the teachers and students of French in this country 
geod service. Prof. Morris, who has the Chair of Modern Languages at Mich- 
igem University, writes us: ‘‘In the calendar of the University for the current 
yeer if is recommended to be used by persons preparing to enter the Univer. 
sity, in the Latin and Scientific or Scientific section. The use of the work. 
ia such preparation, is of course not required; but great advantages, it # 
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thought, would result from its general use as a book from which and a guide 
by which to learn the French verbs. The advantages of the work are that it 
greatly simplifies and systematizes the labor of learning the French verbs, and 
contains just those things which, in this connection, we desire candidates for 
admission to the courses mentioned, to know. It will cost little for any teach- 
er to procure a copy for examination, and Monsieur Hennequin, I am sure, 
will be glad to give further information in writing, to any who may desire it, 
as to the special advantages and the ways of using the book.” The book will, 
we trust, be found equally useful in all preparatory and high schools. 


MODEL FIRST READER. By J. Russeri1 Wess. Chicago: Geo. Sher- 

wood & Co, 1874. 

The distinguished pioneer of the Word-method in this country breaks ground 
for a new series of Readers in this beautiful little book, which we think will 
attract much attention. It is, in some respects, quite unique. The Word- 
method is improved upon by the addition of the ‘*‘Sentence-method.” The 
old-time style of illustration is discarded. Highty-seven “chromo” and thirty- 
one ‘‘outline” pictures handsomely illuminate the book. If the colored pic- 
tures should wear well, the innovation will probably hold its own, and be ex- 
tensively imitated. The reading-matter is well adapted, and the ‘Hints to 
Teachers” so admirable that we mean to copy them into our next number. 
The publishers will send a specimen copy of the Model First for forty-five cents. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


The Sanitarian, published in New York, had in its February number an ab- 
stract of Prof. R. C. Kedzie’s paper on the ventilation of school-buildings in 
Michigan, and in the May number it has a very complimentary notice of the 
Michigan State Board of Health A very excellent, though necessarily brief 
sketch of the history of Indiana, prepared by Prof. Jas. A. Barns, County Su- 
perintendent of Schools for De Kalb county, is appended to a late edition of 
Anderson’s Grammar School History of the United States...... Prof. Alex. Winchell 
has a new book entitled The Doctrine of Evolution; its Data, its Principles, its 
Speculations, and its Theistic Bearings. It is published by the Harpers 
J. M. Gregory has begun in the National Sunday-school Teacher a revision of 
his essay on The Seven Laws of Teaching, which promises to be of great value 
to day-school as well as Sabbath-school teachers. The March number of The 
Iini, published at the Illinois Industrial University, contains Dr. Gregory's 
thoughtful and eloquent address at the dedication of the main building of the 
University last December The students of Hillsdale College have issued the 
first number of their organ, The Crescent. Itis published monthly, at $1 a 
y -Wilson, Hinkle & Co. will shortly publish Medizeval and Modern Histo- 
ry, by Miss M. E. Thalheimer Thos. H. Glenn, Esq., formerly of the 
Michigan press, is preparing an illustrated subscription-book, to be called The 
Home Guide, being a compendium of useful information. It will be pub- 
lished by the Beverly Co., Chicago A. H. Andrews & Ce., of Chicago, aro 
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publishing a series of elegant Jllustrated Catalogues, setting forth the merits 
of their immense stock of church, school and office furniture, apparatus, mar- 
qnetry, ete Prof. Hiram Oreutt, Principal of Tilden’s Ladies’ Seminary, 
N. H., has in preparation, to be published at an early day by Thompson, 
Brown & Co., Boston, The Parents’ Manual, or Home and Family Training, 
designed for a counterpart to The Teacher's Manual, by the same author, pub. 
lished about two years ago, and which has had an extensive sale...... Mrs. An- 
na Randall Diehl, well known as a public reader, lecturer, and author, has is- 
sued the Fifth Book of her Choice-Reading Series, through Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger, of Philadelphia Sarah Tytler has a new book for schools and 
beginners in art-study, entitled The Old Masters and lheir Pictures,..... Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, the most noted authority in this country upon Kinder- 
garten subjects, is giving to the public, through H. N. McKinney & Co., a se- 
ries of lectures on ‘‘The Nursery and Kindergarten.” The first number is 
just out in a neat pamphlet on the special topic of Hducation of the Kindergar'. 
ner......Prof, Alpheus Crosby, author of a famous Greek grammar and other 
text-books, and for several years a professor in Dartmouth College and more 
recently principal of the Salem (Mass. ) Normal School, died in that city a few 
days ago, aged 64 Dr. Clarke’s little book on Sex in Education is said to 
be attracting great attention in England The Atlantic Monthly has just ad- 
ded a valuable department on Education,to its many attractions. The pub- 
lishers say: ‘‘'The work in this department will be not so much in the record 
of events as in the examination of problems which are exercising the minds of 
teachers of various ranks. It is intended that matters concerning all grades 
of schools, from the common school to the university, shall pass under review, 
and it is hoped that the discussion will be free from local prejudice or parti- 
san bias. Every effort will be made to render the department of real service 
to those who are engaged in educational work St. Nicholas has added an- 
other laurel to its wreath, in the purchase of The Children’s Hour, a little thir- 
ty-two page monthly, lately edited and published by T. S. Arthur, of Philadel- 
i There is talk of starting a new 64-page monthly at Charleston, W. 
Va., to be devoted mainly to education Mr. E. Steiger, the New York pub- 
lisher, who won much deserved repute by his exhibition of American period- 
icals at the Vienna Exposition, is collecting samples of serial publications 
throughout the world, for exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. He has already 
received Norwegian, Turkish, Chilian, and many other publications 
publications of James Vick, the great Rochester florist —his Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Floral Guide (issued quarterly) and chromos—like his seeds, are every 
way noteworthy, and should be sent for by all lovers of the beautifal. Any 
person sending a dollar for seeds can have the Guide free for a year 
Aldine chromos for the year— ‘‘ The White Mountains,” and ‘ The Cliffs of 
Green River,” after Thomas Moran —are among the very finest premium pic- 
ures we have seen......The two chromos entitled ‘‘ Pluck,” of which outline 
copies may be seen in our AdVertising Department, are all they are represent- 
ed to be. We have no pictures more highly prized in our collection. They 
would be invaluable in the primary school-room, as well.as in the parlor. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





INDIANA. 
The State Superintendent hae issued the foliowing circular to School Trus- 
wes of cities and incorporated towns: 


GENTLEMEN: The following questions were by me submitted to the Attor- 
ney General, askiug his official opinion on the legal points which they involve. 
iis reply is given below : 

1. Does the law contemplate a complete reorganization of the School Board 
wach yeat ? 

2. ‘an that Trusiee to whom wax given by lot 2 term of three years, and 
ben elected ‘I'reasurer, retain, of right, his oflice during the whole of hia three 
ears term ? 

3. In case the law requires an annual reorganization of the Board, and any 
Board of School ‘Trustees should fail from any cause to effect such a reorgani- 
ystion, and its officers continue to act as such, would they be liablé for their 
s, and would they be liable upen their bonds ? 

IxpraNnapouis, April 17, 1874. 
Hox. Mu.ton 8, Horxins, Sup!. of Public Instruction: Sxm,—I fully appre- 
isto the importance of the questions you submit. ‘Trustees have the 
anagement of the schools in cities and towns, and consequently of the funds 
thesame. Section 7 of the act of 1865, as amended by Section ” of the act. 
pf March 8, 1875, provides that the School ‘I'rustees *‘shall receive the special 
whool revenues * * * and the revenue for tuition.” If they receive the 
poney a5 a Board, are they not jointly bound to account for end pay over the 
ame? It would seem on principle that they should be. ‘The President and 
Recretary are each required to give bond for one-third the amount required of 
he Treasurer. And in my opinion, the Legislature could not have intended 
omake the three Trustees jointly liable for the money and at the same time 
prevent them from determining for themselves which one of theixy number 
hould have the custody of the funds. The bond of the Treasurer is required 
be double the amount of the funds that may yo into his hands in any one 
ear, The Auditor can approximate the amount that will be paid to ithe Trus- 
ees each year, but may not be able to do so for each of the three years for 
hich (if the Treasurer should hold for three years) a Trustee will, after the 
year, be elected. For this reason it was provided that the bond shall be 
guble the ammount of the fund for one year—-the iben current year. If the 
gislature had intended that the ‘Treasurer should hold his office for three 
s, and that he alone should be liable and accountable for.the fund, surely 
different provision would heve been made. My opinion, therefore, is that 
id section 5 as amended by the act of March 8, 1873, does require au ergan- 
tion of the School Board each year. This being the case, an election should 
phad by the School Board, each year, of a President, Secretary and Treasu- 
, and the officers should each give bond annually. Section 1 of the act of 
latch, 8, 1873, provides that ‘all vacancies that may occur in the Board of 

thool Trustees shall be filled by the Common Council of the city or Trus- 

ofthe town. Therefore any vacancy that may occur can be filled at once. 

tion 9, acts of 1852 (1 G. & H., p. 64), provides that ‘‘if any officer of 
om an official bond is required shall fail, within ten days after the com- 
encement of his term of office and receipt of his commission or certificate, 
give bond in the manner prescribed by law, the office shall be vacant.” I 
n inclined to the opinion that if, after the election of a Trustee this year, the 

asurer should fail to give bond, he and his sureties on his bond given last 

would be bound until his snecessor should be elected and qualified. But 
f order to save any question on this point each Trustee and the Treesurer 
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xbould he required to give new bonds at once. The statute above referred to, 
it will be seen, provides that if an officer fail to give bond within ten days 
after the commencement of his term of office, his office shall be vacant. 
Yours respectfully, J. C. Denny. Attorn-y General. 
From this construction of the law you will see that if a reorganization haa 
not been effected since the close of the year, it will be necessary for you to 
reorganize at once and give new bonds as stated above. 
Mriuron B. Hopkins, Supt. Public Instruction, 
The State Board of Education will hold examinations of candidates for State 
certificates at Fort Wayne, Lafayette, Cambridge City, Indianapolis, Seymour, 
and Vincennes, on the 7th of July, beginning at 9A. M. First and second. 
grade certificutes will be granted. The standards of qualifications for each 


are these : 

Szeconp Grape.— 2. Satisfactory evidence of good moral character, certified 
by Bear is of T dts 5 who have employed the candidate, or by other reliable 
pérson known to the Board. 2. Superior professional ability, ascertained in 
the manner above indicated, and also ce titied by teachers of eminent ability 
knewn to the Board. 3. A compzehensive knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching; twenty-seven months of practical experience in the school- 
room, nine of whieh shall have been in this State. 4. Scholarship: 1. A thor. 
ough knowledge of the branches enue rated in the 147th section of the school 
haw. The , Jonstitution of the United States. The elements of Natural 
Philosophy. . The Art of Composition. 5. Morals. Those who pass a sat- 


isfactory alte as in the above-named subjects, and who furnish the teati-, 


moonials referred to will receive a second-grace certificate. 

First Grapp.— Those candidates who, in addition to the requirements for 
2 second-grade certificate, shall pass a satisfactory examination in the follov- 
ing branches, will be entitled to a first-grade certificate: Elementary Alge- 
bra, Geometry (three books), Elements of Botany, General History, Rhetoric, 
and Zoelogy. 

Candidates may also be examined in regard to their knowledge of the Latin 
and German languages, and, if successful, receive a separate certificate of 
their ability to teach either or both these languages; provided, he shall first 
hold the regular State certificate. Candidates must notify, by the 20th of 
Jone, Prof. J. H. Smart, of Fort Wayne, or Supt. M. B. Hopkins, or A. C. 
Shertridge, Indianapolis, Pres. W. A. Jones, Terre Haute, Pres. Cyrus Nutt, 
Bloomington, or Prof. A. M. Gow, Evansville. A %5 fee will be charged in 
2! cases. 

AuueN County.—A recent rapid visit to the schools of Fort Wayne satisfied 
ws of their excellent condition and the thorough efficiency of the administr- 
tion of Supt. Smart. He is especially successful in obeying the injunction of 
Dawid Page: ‘* Wake up mind.” We have never found so much positive 
thinking developed in the schools elsewhere. If Mr. S. can direct the school 
affairs of a State as well as he does those of a city, he may well be made ou 
next Superintendent of Public Instruction While in Fort Wayne, we drop- 
ped in upon President Robinson, of the Methodist College, and found him 
basily at work reorganizing the institution, and placing it upon an enduring 


basis. He thinks the prospect every way hopeful. We are sure he is the: 


right man in the right place 4 Fort Wayne paper says a rumor is current 
that the School Trustees have decided to erect a public school building in te 
Ninth Ward. 
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Brxton.—A ‘‘ Centennial Tea Party” was given by the teachers of Oxford 
Academy on the 23d ult., to commemorate the ‘‘ Boston Tea Party,” and raise 
money toward paying off the debt of the institution. The lady attendants 
were dressed in Martha-Washington costume. The Academy closes its school 
year June 5. Miss Wright has been re-engaged as Principal for two years. 
The Tribune says: ‘‘Her success in the past is an assurance what the school 
vill be in the future.” 

CarroLt.— The County Board of Education had an interesting meeting on — 
the Ist ult. Teachers are hereafter to be paid according %to term of license. 
The adoption of text-books was deferred till September......Supt. McReynolds 
will hold his annual institute during the last week in August. 

Ciarx.—A four-weeks normal institute will begin in the Jeffersonville high- 
school building June 15. Instructors— Profs. O. H. Smith, J. N. Payne, and 
J. M. Bloss. 

Fcitron.— Rochester has seven school children over the age of ten who can 
neither read nor write, five of them boys and two girls. One of the girls is 
deaf and dumb, and one of ‘the boys is blind. 685 school children in all, in 
that town. So says the Sentinel. : 

Erxnart:—County Supt. Moury writes for the Goshen papers an enthusi- 
astic account of a late visit to the schools of Elkhart city. Among many good 
words he says this noteworthy thing: ‘‘Another gratifying feature observable 
is that the walls and belongings of the building have not been defaced ; and 
though this edifice has been in use for six years, it seems to have escaped ill | 
usage and stands as a respected ornament, fit for the adornment of any city 
in the West.”...... Prof. Walts has been re-engaged as Superintendent at Elk- 
hart. The Review says: ‘‘In this the board has acted wisely. Prof. Walts 
has brought up our schools, in three years, from mediocrity to a superiority 
attained by few schools in the State, and he has done it by hard work, un- 
ceasing diligence, and conscientious regard for the best interest of pupils and 
parents. His labors are no easy ones, and his burdens by no means light. 
He deserves and should receive the hearty support and kindly sympathy of ev- 
ery parent or guardian who sends children to the schools.”......The Elkhart 
school report for April enumerates 102 pupils (from an average attendance of 
784) -who reached 100 per cent. in punctuality, attendance, and deportment. 

Harrison.— A man seventy-eight years of age is said to be attending school 
in this county. 

Huntincton.— Prot. M. L. Spencer has resigned the County Superintend- 
eney; and gone to Kansas and Colorado for a trip of several months. His 
successor —a very competent one, too, is Frank M. Huff, of Huntington 
The County Teachers’ Association had a good meeting on the 15th and 16th 
ults, We were present on the first evening, for the opening lecture, and met 
&fine body of teachers and intelligent citizens......Prof. Baldwin and his as- 
sistants of the Huntington schools occupy one of the most superb and best-. 
arranged school buildings in the West, and are doing excellent work therein. 
During the last two months, they have realized nearly $300 from a series of 
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®@ntertainments, which sum has been expended, in part, for apparatus and oth. 
@r equipments for the scheols. Prof. B. says a library and reading-room will 
be established as soon as possible. A good scientific collection has already 

Supt. Huff writes, for his column in the Huntington Democrat, 
that ‘according to the nu.eration there are but few persons in Huntington 
county buiween 10 and 21 years who cannot read.” 

Jouyson.—The school year at Franklin foots up thus: New enrollment, 
786; whole aumber of tardies, 241; number of visitors, 3,308 ; nunaber of 
days taught, 154; average daily attendance, 517.5; average daily tardinesses, 
1.5; average number belonging, 546.4; per cent. of attendance on average 
belonging, 94.7; per cent. of tardiness, 3. The year closed with a ‘‘ Junior 
Entertainment” on the evening of May 22, when a capital programme was 
executed. Prof. and Mrs. Thompson, and the other teachers of this admira. 
bly-equipped school, have much reason to congratulate themselves on their 


BUCCESE. 
Koscrvusxo.— Mr. J. A. Irvin, of the Leesburg scheol, kindly furnished wu 


the following items: 

The educational advantages of our county have and are improving very rap. 
idly under the present system of superintendency. During the last year, 
under the recent school law, Towruhkip Ingtitutes"were organized for the pur- 
pose of developing the teaching power'of the teacher in every township, and 
in some places extra sessions were held with much success. We think the 
institution of institutes necessary, snd that they can be made a force, if con- 
ducted upon proper principles, ameng our teachers and friends of ‘education. 
They bring forth the energy, power, and genius of a teacher in his leisure 
sooments, to provide for the reciprecation of thought upon the different top. 
ics discussed, and supply such knowledge in the school-room as will be new, 
beneficial, interesting, and necessary for the mutual improvement of the causa 
of education. 

There will be an average of about seven months’ public school in our county 
this year, which is better than last. 

By personal information from Supt. Matthews, we learn that the schools, as 
far as he has visited them, are in good condition, and says that he will com- 
plete his visits before the year closes, which proves well the exertion and 
energy he has given in the work. 

The enumeration of the county is 9,021, and proper 10,309. 

The examinations are largely attended every month by the teachers, espe- 
cially those who are preparing themselves for the work as teacher, not as maz- 
ter—using the examinations as a means by which to accomplish the ideal 
know of the work of the teacher. 

The Superintendent is determined to make teaching a success, and spafés 
no pains which would prove deleterious to the profession and no enthusiasm 
which would destroy its educational power. 

The County Board of Education. met at the court-house May 1, 1874, and 
many topics relative to school interests were discussed and proper steps taken 
ag to the most economical position in whieh to themselves to be an effi- 
cient and active body for the promotion of the best interests of education in 
the county. 

-From the published proceedings of the Board-meeting, we extract the fol- 
jowing ‘‘suggestions” and ‘‘ conclusions” from among many others, which 
should have wider circulation : 

That teachers have the least trouble in districts where the children are gov- 
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erned well at home. ‘That the school-honse, of all places, should be pleasant 
and attractive. That the maps, charts, books, etc., of the schools in tho 
county should be uniform. That our teachers generally did good work last 
winter, and should not miss any means by which they can prepare themselves 
to still do better work in the future. That there should be one class of teach- 
ers in the county whose time and qualifications should be given to the work of 
teaching alone. That our schools in this county shall be graded as far as pos- 
sible, to commence with the winter’s term of school. That each teacher shall, 
at the close of the term of school, hold an examination and report the same 
to the Superintendent, (the grade, deportment, punctuality, etc., of each 
scholar. ) 

LaGrancr.— The Ligonier Banner pronounces Supt. Bayliss ‘‘ one of the 
most active, industrious, and efficient educators in Northern Indiana. Hia 
views on educational affairs are eminently practical. It would be well if every 
county in the State were favored with a Superintendent of like merit.” To 
which the Lagrange Standard adds: ‘The office is an experiment in this 
State; but if it has been as well filled elsewhere as in this county, we have no 
fears but that it will receive a hearty endorsement by the people. Mr. Bay- 
liss’ conclusion to accept a more lucrative position in another State, requiring 
his removal from the county, will be a serious loss to our educational inter- 
ests.”......Supt. B. presented a very interesting report of his official work at 
the late meeting of the County Board of Education The ‘big school.. 
house” party has succeeded in the late vote at Lagrange, by a good major. 
ity. The contest was a hot one, and provoked many needless personalities. 


LaprortE.-—A Springfield correspondent of the Herald says: ‘‘ Professor 
O'Brien has been wading around down here in the snow. Last Friday even- 
ing he lectured at the Organ school-house. Though the night was stormy and 
the roads bad, he had a full house, and all were well pleased with the Profes- 
sor. He delivers a very plain yet an interesting and often amusing lecture. 
And often the poor drone of a school teacher catches a raking fire. Come 
again, Professor The school census of the county foots up about 10,000, 
which indicates a total population of over 30,000 The school children at 
Michigan City number 1,869, against 1,754 last year. There are but two per- 
sons over the age of ten in the city who can not read or write. 

Marion.— The double number of the Indianapolis Daily Journal, published 
May 14, contained valuable articles on educational topics, by State Supt. Hop.. 
kins and City Supt. Shortridge There are 19,000 school childrea in Indian- 
apolis. 

MarsHatt.— Mr. 8. D. Austin, one of the assistant teachers during the last 
term of the Bourbon school, has located in Flora, Ill., where he is teaching a 
select school. 

Mram1.— County Supt. Ewing will hold a four-weeks’ notmal institute in 
Mexico, beginning Monday, July 20, at $1 a week for members. 

Newron.—The Kentland Gazette has this item: ‘‘The Kentland High 
School is about being admitted as one of the first high schools of the State, 
and when so admitted, graduates here can enter the Freshman class in the 
State University without any other examination. The credit for this, we 
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jearn, belongs te Prof. Niesz, who has labored hard to accomplish the aboye, 
and thus place our school in the front rank. 

Norix.— Hill's school-house, four miles north of Kendalville, was destroys} 
by fire a few nights ago. 

Owen.— Co. Supt. Wilson began a ‘‘ Teachers’ School” on the 26th ult, 

assisted by Mrs. Hunt. It will continue in session eight weeks. 

Porrer.— Prof. Scott has closed. his work with the Winamac schools. Th: 
Democrat says: ‘‘We all regret that the Professor leaves us. No public 
school has given more general satisfaction. Our good wishes go with the Pr. 
fessor.” And gives an assistant a good word: ‘‘Ida Wickersham has give 
universal satisfaction in her department as teacher in our public schooi.”...., 
The same paper has this: ‘‘ Many of the public schools of our county ar 
closing out this spring with an interesting examination the last day, and; 
good dinner, generally participated in, by the patrons. This is a happy 
change from the practice a few years ago of going home on the last day with 
dirty, torn clothes and scratched up faces.” 

Ranpotrx.—Supt. Paris publishes in his ‘‘Educational Column ” flattering 
notices of the schools at Union City (W. B. Page, Principal), Winchester (Supt. 
Lee Ault), Ridgeville (Wm. Reed), Farmland (C. 8. Atkinson), and Lym 
(Daniel Lasley). His notices of these are full and very well stated. 


Sr. Josuru.— Prof. Hallock, late of the academy at North Liberty, has 
flourishing select school in South Bend. Miss Carrie Sharpe, Miss Emm 
Spencer, and other recent teachers in the public schools, have also opened s- 
lect schools in South Bend Pref. A. C. Ross, Principal at Osceola, former. 
ly of South Bend, was married April 30, to Miss Maggie Woodside, daughta 
of a pruminent citizen of the former place. 

Srrusen.—Prof. Burrier and his assistants were to hold a re-union of all 
the old students and teachers of the Northeast Indiana Literary Institute at 
Orland, on the 2ist and 22d ults. An interesting programme had been ar- 
ranged and ali those who have ever been connected with the school were in- 
vited to be present. 

‘Trepecanor.— Dr. Owen has resigned the Presidency of Purdue University. 
His loss is much regretted, though the Hducationist thinks his resignation “the 
best thing that could be done under the circumstances, both for the school 
and for Prof. Owen.” 

Vico.— Mr. Greenwalt, a teacher at Terre Haute, was recently assaulted by 
a Mr. Henderson, for some real or fancied offense. By the aid of a poker in 
Mr. G.’s hands, the assailant was persuaded to retire, somewhat demoralized. 

276 students are enrolled at the State Normal— 84 more than are accom- 
modated with seats in the main room. The School Journal fitly says: ‘‘ There 
would seem to be no good reason now why the legislature should not complete 

_ the building, and furnish and equip it in every respect as a first-class institu- 
tion.” 

‘  Wanasz.—A six-weeks’ normal school begins its session in Somerset Av- 
gust 15. John Pennington has charge. 
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Puxs.isHEer’s DerparTMENT. 


PUBLISHER'S AND ADVERTICNNG DEPARTMENT. 


Look carefully through this icinenenls 


Many school terms have closed. Please send any dues of yours 
to the TkacnER. 


The book agents travel no more after July. Alas! 


BQ Advt.— |The American Surdine Co.'s Boneiess Saraines are muen! 
better, and less than half the cost of imported Sardines. | 


Someraine New: 
Peard’s Patent Folding - and feat, 


Strong Compect, Simple, Cozatéri 
100,000 poten. e y in Use 
Throughout the United States. 


Peard s Desk closed, 
lews than 12 in. space. 


Peard’s Desk open, ready for 
use. 


Peard’s Patent Desks were Awarded the Grand Medal at the 
World's Exposition, held at Vienna, 1873. 
School Officers. do not. fail to send for Ulustrated Catalogue and prices of 
these popular School Desks School Maps, Charts, Globes, and Apparatus of 
al) kinds at lowest prices. Address, 


National Schook Furniture Co.; 
113 & 115 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B—Ageots Wanted. Adidress for term as above. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 


THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN BEGUN. 


“Another Great Literary Sensation,” 


THE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE 


With 150 Beautiful Mlustrations. 
easrs. SCRIENER & Co. have secured for serial publication in SCRIBNERS 
MONTHLY, M. Sales Verue’s Latest Story. 


“THE MYSTE?I0OUS ISLAND,” 


in which, not eontent with the old stori s of *ROBINSON cr USOE™ and th- 
“SWISS FAMELY ROBINSON ,” the writer undertaker to siow how a party of 
men, cast upon a mysterious and deserted island, may live by their scientific resources alen-, 
without the aid of any wreck to draw upon tor che materia # of lifeand comfort. 

The party are Americans who set out from Richmond, Va, during the siege, in a balloon 
M. Jules Verne unites with an accurate scientific knowledge an exuberance of inventive 
genius that has FASCINATED THE WORLD. 

The theme of the present story affords the author the finest opportunity for the display 
ofhis peculiar gifts. The+tory willbe profusely illustrated, and is begun in the April Number 


For bale by all News Dealers or Booksellers. Price $4 Year, 35ct, a Number 
SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 








VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
She Riverside Press, Cambridge. 





!. FIRST STEPS IN GENERAL ILISTORY. A suggestive Outline. By Anriur Grima 
. A., author of “rat Stepa in English Literamure.” With maps aud charts. itm 

Cloth, $1.25 Just ready. 

The points of this boua which rendes it specially desirable for sehool use are: Its order), 
errangem*nt of topics, Bach couatry ia takeu up by itself aad its history sketched before». 
tention ia turued fro a it, thus fixing the mind upon but one subject at a time. 2. Jts con 
Pectnese. Le uimas to prevent the histuric events and names about which history gathers an; 
t© concentrate the interest upon theses, so thut the young student may not be confused by , 
multitude of names and dates. 4. Its wttention to the United States. The book being pra 
pared by an American for use in American sebovls, not ouly ia the history of the Unita 
States given more fu'ly than in avy similar book, but the needs of American children ar 
constantly keptiu wind 4. /ts recentacss. The ‘ovk ix beought down in exch case to th 
latest date, making it specially valuable to those who wish a correct outline of recent histor, 
5. Its illustrative appuretus. Maps purposely free froia details exhibit the goographic rela 
tions of the countrice: views of cotsmporary even’s are giveu intubles; foot-notes call ¥ 
tention to works of literature that bear upon apectal events, and a full bibliography euabia 
teacher and student to expand their study of auy particular period, A minute index renday 
the book very serviceable as one of reverence. 

IL. FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Antuce Gu.MaN, M.A. In om 
volums, l6mo. Kighth edition, revised. Cloth. #1 0). 

It has already been introduced inte « great many privete and public schools, among which 
may be menutioned,—Mrs. Ogden H.fmun’s Schoul, New York City; Elie Charlier’s Insti 
tmt+ for Young Ladies, New York City; Elisee Charlier’s Instituce for Young Gentlemss 
New York City ; Miss A Van Wavenea’s Institute for Young Ladies, Now York City; 3 
Mark’s School, Rev. J. 1. 'B. Coolidge, Southborough, Mase ; Miss Sanger’s School, Charla 
Street, Boston, Maxs.; Utiea Female Seminary, Mrs BH. ¥. taemmill, Utica, N. ¥.; High 
School, Utica, N. ¥.; Wilbraliam Academy, Mass.;: Bradford Academy, Miss Johnaop 
Bradford, Mass ; Houghton Seminary, Or J.C. Gatiup, Clinton, N. ¥.; St. Agoes’ School 
Albapy, N Y.; Lake Hrie Semivary, Painescilie, Olio; University of Alabama, Toses 
loose, Alabama: Alabama Central t'omale Colleges, Tuscaloosa, Alabamu. 

Ill. ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. By Epwako C. PICKERING 
Thayer Professor of Puysics in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In one wi 
ume, octave. Tilustrated. Price in loth, $3.00, 

“ The strongest featuce of the book is in its teaching power. It is truly calculated to ed 
neate in the correct way, and the use uw! it will give mental strength to the student. It mut 
nodoubtedly be pronounced an exesileat book for refersne -. and much beter for educations 
purposee than any text-book: of phusics yet in print”—New York Tribune, 

IV. A HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Geonce 
WASIDINGTON GREENE, author of “The Life of Nuthanicl Greene, Major-Geweral in th: 
Army of the Revolution,” Non resideot Profeaser of American History in Cornell Uni 
versity. In one volume, crown Svo Cloth, $14. 

“In s small spave of 450 ucto.duodecimo pages the accomplished author gives a complets 
view of the principles, laws. and developmeut of the contest, with enough of the details to 
ilustrate their conerete action, so that the reader who desires to purrue anyone of the lives 
of investigation indicated ean do it ander the direction of detivite ideas The volume thus 
fills a place ia our literature which is eccupied by no other work. it is at once @ general 
ized hi-tory of the Revolution, and a stimulating zaide to the stady of its details.”— Bostor 
Transcript. 

V. PARADISE LOST ; with explanatory notes pr>pared ander the advice and with the a- 
sistance of Professor H W. Torazy, of Harvard University. In one volume, lémo 
Cloth, $125; fall gilt, #1 75. Z 
“The classical allusions, references to mythology aad history, as well as not very obviow 

expressions and words, need exposition, which is found hee in brief foot-potes, whied 

are prepared with a full view of the wants of the reader. The edition is otherwise neat, 
portable, and in all respects desirable. ‘Khe two indexes add great value to the work.”—Te 

Presbyterian, 

VI. COLBURN’S ARITHMETIC. Intelleetual Arid metic upon the Indactive Method of 
Instruction. By WARREN COLBURS, A. M. {» one volume, lémo, Half bound, 40 cents 
The Publishers would also call the attention of those interested in eCucation to the 207 


department, * Fducatioa,” just istrodaced in 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The May number contains the drst appesrance of this department, ond it fv jutendedt 
make the magazine, alrewiy a davorite with teachers, of special value to them, by its inde 
pendent discussion of educational questions, and its review of schoo! booka. : 

The termx of subscription to the Atiantic are 84 00 « year, in advance; two copies, 87.9, 
tive copies, $16.00, and 83 0 for cach additional copy. The Atlantic Moatbly and Every 
Saturday to one addreas, #8 60. 

co 





